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MAKERS  OF  QUALITY  BAND  INSTRUMENTS  FOR  OVER  A  HALF  CENTURY 


JLn  a  short  year  and  a  half  the  Holton 
Model  28  Cornet  has  won  amazing  popu¬ 
larity  among  leading  soloists,  band¬ 
masters  and  students  across  the  nation. 
It’s  the  dealer’s  "most  called  for’’ 
cornet  today! 

Put  the  Model  28  to  your  lips  and  you’ll 
know  why.  It’s  packed  with  power  —  tre¬ 
mendous  carrying  power  —  has  a  full, 
round,  mellow  tone,  and  scintillating 
beauty.  The  ”28’’  has  particular  appeal  to 
the  musician  who  wants  an  instrument 
of  medium  large  bore  —  with  a  true 
cornet  tone.  Tuning  is  superlative,  even 
on  E  and  F,  making  it  one  of  today’s 
most  versatile  instruments.  You  get  all 
this  —  and  beauty,  too,  in  graceful  design, 
rich  hand  engraving,  gleaming  nickel 
silver  trimming  with  modernistic  braces 
and  ferrules —  in  the  Holton  Model 
28  Cornet. 


Frank  HOLTON  &  Co 


326  North  Church  Street 


ELKHORN,  WISCONSIN 
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The  pictur*  on  Hi*  covor  9iv«s  you 
an  improstion  of  tho  Sixth  Marching 
Band  Fottival  hold  in  Jackson,  Mis¬ 
souri,  on  October  24.  In  the  grand 
finalo  1100  bandsman  and  NO  baton 
twirlars  marched  and  maneuvered 
while  playing,  and  paid  tribute  to 
John  Philip  Sousa  with  their  spec¬ 
tacular  formation.  The  festival,  hold 
annually,  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  its 
kind  in  the  Southwest,  and  most  of 
the  credit  for  this  year's  great  event 
goes  to  Chairman  LoRoy  F.  Mason, 
of  the  host  city.  There's  another  pic¬ 
ture  of  their  tribute-formation  to 
John  Philip  Sousa  on  page  IS. 
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Frank  A,  Piersol  of  Ames,  Iowa 


Opportunity  School  of  Music 
—with  Pay  as  You  Play 


WriMtr,  Uptially  fw  1h*  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 

Sif.  ^ack  3>eddaJiMn 


Ex9cuflv  Vie*  Pr*sid*nf,  H.  &  A.  Selmer.  Inc. 


Y«tl  This  if  th«  cUit  in  conducting. 


If  you  ABE  UBAUUATiNO  from  high 
school  next  June  and  xrant  further 
training  and  musical  experience,  but 
are  not  interested  in  the  usual  liberal 
arts  subjects,  the  U.  S.  Naval  School 
of  Music  offers  you  an  exceptional  op¬ 
portunity. 

At  this  school  you  can  receive  a  con¬ 
centrated  one  year  course  in  all  phases 
of  music  and  be  paid  while  learning! 
Most  colleges  allow  up  to  30  semester 
hours  credit  for  work  at  this  school. 

^  A  recent  visit  to  the  school  at  the 
Naval  Receiving  Station,  Anacostia, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  proved  to  be  a  real 
eye  opener  for  this  writer.  Lt.  Com¬ 
mander  W.  T.  Holmes,  Officer  in 
Charge  of  the  school,  his  assistant, 
Chief  Boatswain  J.  I.  Carey,  together 
I  with  Chief  Musician  J.  H.  Fultz,  chief 
instructor;  Chief  Musician  Karl  Bow- 
^  era,  head  of  the  brass  department;  and 
Chief  Musician  W.  J.  Johnson,  in 

(charge  of  procurement,  were  all  most 
courteous  and  enthusiastic  in  showing 
me  "the  works.” 

They  showed  me  the  master  curricu¬ 
lum  chart,  outlining  the  many  musical 
1  subjects  available.  The  Basic  Courpe 
f  includes  Theory,  Harmony,  Ear  Train¬ 
ing.  Private  Instrumental  I.,e88ons. 


Band,  Dance  Orchestra,  Piano,  and 
Military  Training. 

They  showed  me  the  well-stocked 


school  library  which  includes  not  only 
books  but  a  fine  record  collection, 
scores  for  most  of  the  recorded  selec- 


A  faction  of  tho  Student  Concort  Band  at  tha  U.  S.  Naval  School. 
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tioas,  and  listening  facilities.  Chief 
Musician  Lawrence  L.  Oobeille  is  chief 
librarian. 

I  was  shown  through  the  music 
room  with  its  many  thousands  of  se¬ 
lections.  It  was  amazing  to  learn  that 
every  band  work  published  each  year 
is  received  at  the  school  and  audi¬ 
tioned  for  possible  use  by  all  Navy 
Bands. 

In  addition  to  innumerable  individ¬ 
ual  rehearsal  studios  the  school  in¬ 
cludes  group  rehearsal  studios  and  a 
large  rehearsal  hall  which  contains 
complete  modern  recording  facilities, 
radio  control  booths,  etc.  There  is  al¬ 
most  always  a  group  rehearsing  in 
this  large  hall,  with  students  coming 
in  during  their  free  time  to  Join  the 
ever-changing  group  under  student 
conductors. 

Recently  the  school  has  had  an  in¬ 
creased  demand  for  musical  units.  It 
was  a  real  thrill  to  hear  a  unit  putting 
the  finishing  touches  on  its  repertoire 
of  fine  dance  arrangements.  The  com¬ 
bination  included  4  trumpets,  3  trom¬ 
bones.  5  saxes  doubling  clarinet, 

French  horn,  guitar,  bass,  drums, 
piano.  Each  unit  also  plays  as  a  mili¬ 
tary  band. 

The  school  has  its  own  repair  shop. 

It  even  publishes  its  own  Harmony 
Book,  with  a  very  modern  and  prac¬ 
tical  approach. 

It  was  a  special  kick  to  the  writer, 
who  has  had  some  contact  with  the 
current  class  piano  promotion,  to  step 
into  a  classroom  and  see  an  entire 
class  seated  at  pianos,  receiving  key- 

•d* - 

My  Musical 
Tour,.pf  Europe 

Dill  YOU  EVM  THINK  it  would  be  fun  ceiv^  from  Temple  University,  Phila-  and  those  who  went  on  the  tour  re- 

to  take  a  sight-seeing  trip  in  Europe?  delphia,  a  brochure  presenting  a  plan  ceived  six  semester  hours  of  credit 

Well,  don't  give  up  the  idea  as  impos-  for  a  “Musical  Tour  of  Europe.”  I  in  a  course  called  “Field  Survey  of 

sible.  I  had  always  thought  I  would  thought  the  idea  very  fine  and  ex-  European  Music."  In  charge  of  the 

like  to  see  Europe,  but  since  army  duty  pressed  myself  to  some  of  my  friends.  trip  were  these  men:  Professor  Wilbert 

took  me  to  the  Pacific  area,  I  thought  They  said,  by  all  means,  I  should  go.  ^  Hitchner,  Head  of  the  Music  Educa- 

I  had  missed  my  chance.  Several  of  The  trip  finally  became  a  reality  tion  Department  of  the  Teachers'  Col-  f 

my  high  school  teachers  took  a  tour  of  after  endless  things  to  do,  passports  lege  of  Temple  University;  Mr.  Louis 

Europe  one  summer,  and  I  thought  it  to  secure.  Immunization  shots,  tour  Worsen,  Director  of  Music,  City  of 

must  have  been  a  wonderful  and  guide  to  study,  articles  to  read  on  Philadelphia;  and  Dr.  Felix  Guenther  | 

worthwhile  experience.  Now,  after  my  the  countries  we  would  visit,  a  book  of  New  Haven  (Connecticut)  State  j 

own  trip  there,  I  know  that  it  was  to  read,  a,  report  to  make,  and  other  Teachers'  College. 

very  worthwhile.  odds  and'^ds.  Our  tour  group  consisted  of  fifty-six  | 

Plans  for  the  trip  began  to  take  The  Musical  Tour  of  Europe  was  of  people  from  twenty-four  states,  plus  f 

shape  in  February  of  this  year.  I  re-  course  sponsored  by  Temple  University  two  young  ladies  from  Alaska.  One  of  I 


board  instruction  in  harmony  and  ar¬ 
ranging. 

More  impressive  to  me  than  the  fine 
physical  facilities  of  the  school  was 
the  enthusiasm  of  everyone  I  met. 
They  all  seem  to  take  a  real  interest 
in  their  work  and  a  commendable 
pride  in  the  school  and  its  students. 

The  students  receive  a  private  in¬ 
strumental  lesson  each  week.  Their 
schedule  provides  daily  time  tor  indi¬ 
vidual  practice,  ensemble  rehearsal, 
sectional  rehearsal,  and  band  or  or¬ 
chestra  rehearsal. 

Students  are  paid  while  learning, 
receiving  |75  per  month  the  first  four 
months  and  $80  thereafter.  Uniforms 
are  supplied  and  of  course  food  and 
lodging. 

Applicants  must  be  at  least  17  and 


not  over  31  and  meet  other  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  requirements.  They 
must  pass  an  instrumental  audition 
at  the  Naval  School.  Transportation 
to  and  from  this  test  is  paid  by  the 
government.  If  accepted  the  student 
goes  to  Great  Lakes  Naval  Training 
Center  for  3  months  before  entering 
the  school,  during  which  time  he  may 
play  his  instrument.  If  rejected  at 
the  audition,  the  student  may  return 
home  at  government  expense.  Suc¬ 
cessful  applicants  must  enlist  in  the 
Navy  for  a  period  of  minority,  four  or 
six  years.  Instrumental  requirement 
for  enlistment  are  the  ability  to  play 
Class  A  or  B  high  school  band  music, 
average  marches,  and  dance  stock  ar¬ 
rangements  reasonably  well.  There  iz 
( I'trane  liini  to  page  40) 


If't  the  Brau  section  of  the  Studo'l  Concert  Band. 
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my  high  school  band  students,  Art 
Koenig,  was  among  us.  He  was  tire 
youngest  member  of  the  group;  now  a 
junior  in  high  school. 

On  the  morning  of  July  29  we  took 
off  from  Philadelphia  airport  in  a  D-C 
4  plane  of  the  Flying  Tiger  Airline. 
The  plane  carried  fifty-six  passengers 
and  six  crew  members.  At  the  take 
off,  we  carried  2,472  gallons  of  gaso¬ 
line.  We  used  300  gallons  the  first  hour 
of  flight.  During  the  flight,  our  aver¬ 
age  air  speed  was  200  miles  per  hour, 
and  our  elevation  9,000  feet.  Our  first 
stop  was  at  Gander,  Newfoundland,  six 
hours  after  we  had  left  Philadelphia. 
While  we  ate,  the  plane  refueled  and 
was  made  ready  for  the  night  flight 
to  Shannon,  Ireland.  From  Shannon, 
our  flight  took  us  to  Paris — 18  hours 
and  36  minutes,  flying  time,  from  Phil¬ 
adelphia. 

Our  initiation  to  France  was  meet¬ 
ing  the  customs  officials.  It  was  our 
first  experience  at  being  foreigners  in 
a  strange  land.  That  gives  a  person 
quite  a  thrill  at  first,  hearing  a  foreign 
language  spoken  and  realizing  you  are 


the  foreigner  and  these  people  are  at 
home. 

When  we  arrived  in  Paris  our  group 
was  separated  and  quartered  in  three 
hotels.  The  next  morning  we  visited 
the  Paris  opera  house,  built  in  1870- 
1875.  The  opera  house  was  opened 
especially  for  our  visit,  and  we  were 
taken  on  a  guided  tour  through  the 
building,  its  museums,  auditorium 
which  seats  2,500  people,  backstage, 
reception  halls,  and  given  a  view  of 
Paris  from  its  roof.  The  afternoon  of 
that  day  we  went  on  a  sight-seeing 
tour  of  the  city  and  a  visit  to  Notre 
Dame  Cathedral.  We  were  privileged 
to  hear  an  organ  recital  prepared  espe¬ 
cially  for  us  by  the  cathedral  organist. 
The  organ  was  installed  in  1868,  has 
ninety  speaking  stops  and  five  man¬ 
uals.  The  cathedral  dates  from  the 
13th  century.  It  is  very  large,  having 
a  seating  capacity  of  9,000  people,  and 
the  distance  from  the  floor  to  the 
arched  ceiling  is  200  feet.  During  the 
recent  war,  the  stained-glass  windows 
were  removed,  but  are  replaced  now. 
That  evening  we  were  privileged  to  at¬ 


By  Oonjcdd  SJtAoh,  Oihadtoh 


Gooding  High  School 
Gooding,  Idaho 


tend  the  opening  of  the  Grand  Ballet 
of  Marquis  de  Cuevas  which  per¬ 
formed  very  beautifully  “Les  Syl- 
phides”  “Casse-Noisette,"  “La  Son\- 
namhule,”  and  “Petrouchka.” 

The  Palace  of  Versailles,  started  by- 
Louis  XIV  in  1633,  took  thirty-six  hun¬ 
dred  workers  thirty  years  to  build. 
This  palace  is  very  beautiful  and  con¬ 
tains  tapestries  and  paintings  of  the 
time  of  Louis  XIV.  In  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  palace,  144  different  kinds 
of  marble  were  used.  The  “Hall  of 
Mirrors”  is  a  long,  rather  narrow  room 
that  has  windows  on  dne  side  and 
mirrors  on  the  other,  to  give  the  illu¬ 
sion  of  windows,  and  to  make  the 
room  seem  larger.  The  gardens  out¬ 
side  the  palace  are  very  beautiful  and 
are  in  various  designs.  It  was  here 
that  treaties  were  signed:  in  1783,  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  which  ended  the 
American  Revolution,  and  in  1919,  the 
treaty  which  ended  World  War  I.  Ver¬ 
sailles  is  11  miles  southwest  of  Paris. 

Fontainbleau  Palace  is  south  of  Paris 
35  miles  and  was  begun  in  the  12th 
Century;  the  present  building  was 
built  and  beautified  by  Francis  I 
(1708-1765).  The  library  contains 
10,000  volumes;  much  of  the  furni¬ 
ture  in  the  palace  is  that  of  Napoleon’s 
time. 

On  Wednesday,  August  2,  we  boarded 
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an  Air  France  plane  for  Vienna,  Aus¬ 
tria.  The  Vienna  airport  is  in  the 
Russian  zone  and  has  only  one  road 
leading  into  the  city.  The  city  of 
Vienna  is  100  miles  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  and  is  divided  into  the  Rus¬ 
sian.  American  and  British  sectors.  A 
tourist  is  allowed  to  go  into  any  sector 
in  the  city,  but  he  must  not  go  outside 
the  city  limits.  The  city  is  very  old, 
dating  from  the  year  180  A.D.  It  was 
badly  damaged  in  the  fifteen  times  it 
was  bombed  during  the  war.  The 
people  are  poorly  clothed  and  poorly 
fed  due  to  lack  of  money  with  which 
to  buy,  even  though  the  stores  seem  to 
be  well  stocked.  Some  of  the  people 
told  us  they  had  no  plans  for  a  future 
because  they  felt  they  were  living  on 
a  powder  keg,  expecting  it  to  explode 
at  any  time.  The  recent  demonstra¬ 
tions  in  the  city  will  bear  out  their 
feelings. 

While  there  in  Vienna  we  visited 
some  very  interesting  museums.  At 
the  “Society  of  Friends  of  Music  Li¬ 
brary”  we  saw  the  most  valuable  col¬ 
lection  of  original  manuscripts  in  the 
world.  Among  these  were  the  manu¬ 
scripts  of  Bach,  Handel,  Gluck,  Schu¬ 
bert.  Brahms  and  Beethoven.  Beetho¬ 
ven’s  work  showed  that  he  worked 
fast,  as  it  was  difficult  to  read.  Schu¬ 
bert  made  errors  but  did  not  bother  to 
correct  them.  Some  of  the  manuscripts 
made  by  early  monks  were  on  display, 
and  showed  the  wonderful  work  they 
did  in  decorating  them  in  gold.  The 
houses  where  Beethoven,  Haydn,  and 
Schubert  lived  were  also  visited.  In 
the  city  hall  we  visited  the  “Big  Hall,” 
which  is  a  large  ballroom  and  which 
requires  four  carloads  of  coal  to  heat 
during  the  winter.  It  was  in  this  room 
that  “The  Blue  Danube”  was  first  per¬ 
formed  as  a  men’s  quartet.  The  day 
before  leaving  Vienna  we  went  to  the 
cemetery  and  laid  wreaths  at  the 
graves  of  Beethoven,  Mozart  and  Schu¬ 
bert. 

On  the  morning  of  August  7  we  left 
Vienna  for  Salzburg.  Austria.  Near 
Linz  we  stopped  at  the  St.  Florian 
Monastery,  built  in  1685-1708.  In  this 
monastery  is  the  organ  which  Anton 
Bruckner  used  for  many  years.  The 
monastery  was  used  by  the  Germans 
during  the  war  as  a  radio  station  be¬ 
cause  they  felt  the  Americans  would 
not  bomh  it.  While  there  the  Germans 
huilt  a  large  swimming  pool,  and 
started  the  remodeling  of  the  Bruck¬ 
ner  organ;  however,  this  was  not  com¬ 
pleted,  and  the  monastery  is  now  so¬ 
liciting  funds  to  complete  the  work. 

During  our  stay  in  Salzburg  we  were 
privileged  to  attend  a  rehearsal  of  the 
Vienna  symphony  conducted  by  Wil¬ 
helm  Furtwangler,  attend  the  Strauss 
opera,  “Capriccio",  and  the  German 
play  “The  Spendthrift"  by  Raimund, 


hear  the  “C  Minor  Mass"  by  Mozart, 
attend  the  production  of  the  Hof¬ 
mannsthal  play,  "Everyman",  hear  a 
concert  of  Bach  music  played  in  candle 
light  as  it  was  done  in  his  day,  and 
the  Beethoven  opera,  "Fidelio".  At  the 
Mozarteum,  a  music  school,  there  were 
demonstrations  by  teachers  and  stu¬ 
dents  on  the  methods  of  teaching  used 
in  the  Austrian  schools. 

Hohensalzburg  Castle  is  built  on  a 
point  1,200  feet  above  the  city  of  Salz¬ 
burg  and  was  used  as  a  fortress  for  the 
surrounding  countryside.  The  castle 
was  built  in  the  year  1000. 

While  attending  the  Salzburg  fes¬ 
tival,  we  stayed  in  hotels  at  Bad  Reich- 
enhall,  Germany,  a  very  beautiful 
and  interesting  part  of  that  country. 
On  one  of  the  sight-seeing  tours  we 
went  to  Berchtesgaden,  which  is  near 
the  one-time  home  of  Adolph  Hitler. 
On  this  tour  we  were  taken  to  the 
Eagle’s  Nest,  which  Hitler  used  as  a 
place  to  take  his  friends  and  show 
them  the  beautiful  valley  below  and 
the  surrounding  mountains.  It  is 
reached  by  a  very  steep  winding  road, 
a  tunnel,  and  an  elevator  shaft  which 
is  cut  through  solid  rock.  The  elevator 
takes  you  up  the  last  400  feet  of  the 
trip  and  you  step  out  inside  the 
building.  We  were  told  by  guides  that 
this  building  was  built  in  the  years 
1937-1939  by  3,000  Italian  workers,  at  a 
cost  of  $11,000,000,  and  used  by  Hitler 
only  five  times.  The  building  is  heated 
entirely  by  electricity.  You  might  be 
interested  to  know  that  in  all  the 
countries  and  cities  which  we  visited, 
this  was  the  only  place  where  we 
were  able  to  get,  “real  American 
coffee,”  because  it  is  under  United 
States  control.  Personally.  I  think  the 
European  coffee  could  not  possibly  be 
worse!  The  Hitler  house  is  below  the 
Eagle’s  Nest  about  four  miles  and  was 
bombed  out  during  the  war.  It  must 
have  been  a  very  <beautiful  home  at 
one  time. 

After  a  stay  of  a  week  in  Salzburg 
and  Bad  Reichenhall,  we  went  by 
train  and  bus  to  Lucerne,  Switzer¬ 
land.  We  thought  the  scenery  of  Aus¬ 
tria  and  Germany  beautiful  but  that  of 
Switzerland  was  even  more  beautiful. 
Lucerne  is  a  city  of  62,000  people.  It 
is  situated  on  the  shores  of  beautiful 
Lake  Lucerne,  which  is  1,500  feet 
above  sea  level.  Switzerland  was  made 
a  republic  in  1291.  There  have  been 
no  wars  there  for  over  600  years;  they 
have  had  military  conscription  for 
men  from  20  to  60  years  of  age  for 
100  years.  In  this  country  women  are 
not  allowed  to  vote  and  a  very  fine 
pension  plaa  is  in  effect  for  the  aged. 
The  city  has  very  beautiful  shops  and 
stores,  and  most  of  the  clerks  are  able 
to  talk  English.  One  very  interesting 
trip  was  to  the  Rhone  Glacier,  which 


is  the  source  of  the  Rhone  River.  This 
glacier  is  near  Furka  Pass  at  an  ele¬ 
vation  of  approximately  8,000  feet. 

In  Lucerne  we  attended  a  concert  by 
the  Festival  Orchestra,  with  Rafael 
Kubelik  as  conductor,  and  Pierre 
Fournier  as  cello  soloist.  A  rehearsal 
with  Bruno  Walter  conducting  the 
same  orchestra  was  very  much  en¬ 
joyed.  A  musical  landmark  we 
visited  was  the  Wagner  house  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Lucerne,  where  he  lived 
during  the  years  1866-1872  and  where 
he  composed  "Siegfried,"  "The  Meis- 
tersingers,"  and  others  of  his  great 
works. 

On  August  20  we  boarded  a  plane 
for  Amsterdam,  Hollai.d.  In  five  hours 
in  Amsterdam  we  visited  the  Rijks 
Museum  of  Art,  and  saw  the  system 
of  canals  and  windmills  of  fame  and 
fable.  No,  we  didn’t  get  to  see  little 
Peter  and  his  famous  dike. 

From  Amsterdam  we  flew  to  Lon¬ 
don.  We  were  told  519  churches  were 
bombed,  and  in  one  area  alone  a  mil¬ 
lion  homes  were  destroyed  during  the 
last  war.  But  the  English  people  are 
doing  a  great  deal  to  clean  up  their 
city. 

Places  visited  in  London  were  West¬ 
minster  Abby,  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral, 
the  Old  Curiosity  Shop  of  Dickens 
fame,  and  the  Tower  of  London,  which 
was  on  the  first  English  king’s  palaces. 
We  hoped  to  witness  the  changing  of 
the  guards  at  Buckingham  Palace  but 
were  disappointed  because  it  was  rain¬ 
ing.  The  city’s  transportation  system 
consists  of  8,000  double-deck  buses 
traveling  300  different  routes,  and 
4,000  taxi  cabs.  Since  the  war  the 
population  of  the  city  has  increased 
one  million,  further  complicating 
transportation  and  housing  problems. 

A  side  trip  from  London  to  the 
Shakespeare  country,  Stratford-On- 
Avon,  was  very  much  enjoyed.  The 
home  of  Anne  Hathaway,  the  wife  of 
Shakespeare,  was  also  visited.  We 
made  a  stop  at  Oxford  University, 
which  has  a  student  body  of  approxi¬ 
mately  7,000  in  twenty-six  colleges, 
twenty-two  for  men  and  four  for 
women.  This  university  was  es¬ 
tablished  by  monks  in  the  12th  Cen¬ 
tury. 

The  evening  of  August  23  we  board¬ 
ed  a  sleeper  in  London  for  Edinburgh. 
Scotland.  We  were  amused  at  the 
steward’s  bringing  us  tea  and  a  wafer 
at  five  o’clock  in  the  morning  before 
arriving.  In  Edinburgh  we  attended 
concerts  by  the  French  National  Or¬ 
chestra,  conducted  by  Sir  Thomas 
Beecham,  with  Pierre  Fournier  as 
cello  soloist,  and  later  the  same  or¬ 
chestra  with  Roger  Desormiere  as 
conductor,  with  Robert  Casadesus  as 
piano  soloist.  The  afternoon  before 
{Please  turn  to  Page  26) 
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Th*  school  done*  band  it  the  "most  nocassary"  ingradiant  in  school  talant  shows.  Shown  above  is  a  scana  Irom  Mianrii  High's  annual 

"Stingaraa  Jamboraa." 

The  DANCE  Band 

Has  Come  of  Age  at 


For  Some  Time  Now  at  Miami 
Senior  High  School,  the  dance  band 
has  been  an  integral  part  of  that 
school’s  music  program.  No  longer  do 
the  students  have  to  practice  at  each 
other's  homes  to  the  great  discomfort 
of  the  neighbors  and  at  much  incon¬ 
venience  to  themselves.  The  dance 
band  has  come  of  age  at  Miami  High 
as  it  has  in  many  other  high  schools 
throughout  the  country — it  is  no 
longer  an  orphan. 

The  Miami  High  School  Dance 
Band  (the  “Swing  Stings")  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  school.  It  is  supervised 
by  the  Director  of  Music,  rehearses  in 
the  school  rehearsal  hall  and  Its  activi¬ 
ties  are  part  of  the  school  calendar. 
Better  still,  the  school  provides  all  of 
the  necessary  stands  and  special 
equipment  and  buys  the  music. 

With  wholehearted  sponsorship  and 
support  from  the  school,  there  is  no 
doubt  as  to  why  the  "Swing  Stings" 
(the  svhooVs  nivkname  is  “Sting- 
arees")  have  become  recognized  as  one 
of  Florida’s  outstanding  prep  school 
dance  bands. 

The  Miami  High  Dance  Band  re¬ 
hearses  regularly  three  hours  a  week. 
Special  rehearsals  are  expectedly  in 
order  just  prior  to  stage  shows  and 
assembly  programs. 

Rehearsal  privileges  are  open  to 


Miami  Hi 


any  member  of  Miami  High’s  four 
Bands  and  Orchestras.  However  the 
large  and  often  unbalanced  group  that 
turns  out  for  rehearsal  is  unwavering¬ 
ly  pared  down  by  tryout  to  a  proper 


number  for  public  appearances. 

The  instrumentation  usually  turns 
out  according  to  the  following  plan, 
although  adjustments  are  made  freely 
to  meet  certain  conditions. 


CU.  5-  (x^JtJUfhi,  SandmoAiah 

Miami,  Florida,  Senior  Hi  School  Band 


Th«  "Swing  Stings"  in  Tampa  playing  for  tha  annual  FMEA  music  clinic  student’s 

dance. 


Th«  "Swing  Stings"  in  rnhnarsni. 


Small  Combo 

(For  luncheon  clubs  programs,  etc.). 

Alto  Saxophone 

Tenor  Saxophone 

Trumpet 

Drums 

Piano 

Bass 

Danes  Band 

(For  stomps  and  other  dance  func¬ 
tions.) 

Four  Saxophones  (A.T.A.T.) 

Five  Brass  (Three  Trumpets — Two 
Trombones) 

Three  Rhythm  (Piano,  String,  Bass. 
Drums) 

Vocalist 

Stags  Band 

(Stage  Shows  and  Productions) 
Five  Saxophones  (A.T.A.T. — Bar.) 


At  school  assamblisi  tha  danca  band  can  add  much  to  tha  program.  Whan  on  stags, 
ths  Miami  High  group  waars  "uniform"— tropical  formal  in  this  casa.  (It's  Al  Wright 
dirseting,  of  coursa,  Ed.) 


Seven  Brass  (Four  Trumpets — 
Three  Trombones) 


Interlochen’s  20  Year  Club 

•  National  Music  Camp  • 


Three  Violins 

Three  Rhythm  (Piano,  String,  Bass, 
Drums) 

One  Harp 

Vocalist 

l./eader 

Because  of  the  closely  knit  unit 
inherent  in  dance  band  word,  the  stu¬ 
dents  elect  their  own  student  leader, 
and  determine  the  seating  (1st  trum¬ 
pet.  2nd,  etc.)  within  the  band. 

The  “Swing  Stings”  play  for  dances 
and  football  game  “stomps"  which  are 
sponsored  by  the  Miami  High  School 
Organizations.  For  such  appearances 
the  members  of  tbe  band  are  paid  two 
dollars  each  in  expense  money.  No 
attempt  is  made  to  pay  the  band  any 
“salary."  Transportation  is  provided 
but  no  expense  money  is  paid  for  ap¬ 
pearances  made  on  school-time,  such 
as  Kiwanis  luncheons,  school  assem¬ 
blies,  etc. 

An  active  dance  band  provides  a 
school  with  a  popular,  mobile,  enter¬ 
tainment  unit  which  can  be  conveni¬ 
ently  and  easily  sent  to  All  requests 
for  entertainment  from  local  civic  and 
patriotic  organizations. 


Pilgrimage  to  Interloehen 
August  3,  4.  5.  1951 


Many  •■iiliieteen-twcnty-niner»"  will  re¬ 
member  a  cam|)er  by  the  name  of  Cam|>Kie 
Killam.  t'ampsie  ia  now  David  Clark  of 
.Vew  Orleans,  Louisiana.  He  had  to  change 
his  name  for  professional  reasons.  Camp- 
.-‘ie  .  .  .  (pardon)  .  .  .  David  writes  to  say: 
"1  was  a  psychiatric  nurse  and  the  name 
of  “Killam"  was  not  very  appropriate! 
Besides,  Camfisie  was  a  gal's  name  and 
being  a  nurse,  most  of  my  mail  would 
come  to  Mrs.  or  Miss  Killam.  Changing 
my  name  has  proved  to  be  a  worthwhile 
investment.  I  still  get  a  lot  of  fun  look¬ 
ing  over  my  Interloehen  pictures  of  way 
back  when.  Best  regards  to  the  ol*  gang.” 

It  is  certainly  good  to  receive  mail  like 
this  and  pass  it  on  to  those  of  you  who 
are  Interested  enough  to  scan  this  column. 
If  you  have  anything  to  pass  along  seal 
it  in  an  envelope  and  address  it  to  the 
club  at  Hartland,  Michigan. 

From  the  west  comes  a  letter  from 
Carden  drove,  California,  signed  by  Paul 
Beatty,  a  '28  camper.  Paul  is  teaching 


Participation  in  well  supervised 
dance  band  units  gives  those  very  few 
students  most  school  music  directors 
have  who  plan  to  go  into  the  profes¬ 
sional  Held,  an  opportunity  to  develop 
their  talents  under  musical  guidance. 
Furthermore,  it  often  removes  the 
false  glamour  attached  to  professional 
dance  band  work  by  showing  that  it 
demands  hard  work  and  endless  prac¬ 
tice  just  as  does  any  other  area  of 
musical  performance.  Thus  often  the 
music  student  finds  out  while  he  is 
still  in  High  School  whether  or  not 
he  is  fitted  for  this  field  in  the  pro¬ 
fession. 

The  “Swing  Stings"  have  again  been 
invited  to  play  for  the  Student  Dance 
at  the  Florida  Music  Educators  annual 
music  clinic  in  Tampa.  (January 
4-5-6.)  Indeed  the  dance  band  has 
come  of  age  at  Miami  High  School. 


mu»lc  and  acting  as  an  administrator  in 
the  California  schools.  He  emphasised 
that  his  experience  at  Interloehen  has 
guided  his  decisions  and  goals  frequently. 
He  is  another  camper  that  wiii  never  for¬ 
get  the  electric  storm  that  put  out  the 
lighLs  in  the  Bowl  while  the  orchestra  was 
<-oncluding  a  movement  from  Tschalkow- 
."ky's  Pathetique  Symphony.  "A  soul- 
.‘  tlrring  experience  and  memory  of  camp 
I'll  never  forget." 

It  was  a  genuine  thrill  to  hear  from 
two  of  my  pals  from  south  of  the  Michigan 
border — Ohio.  CJharlle  Gilbert  '29  and 
Itomine  Hamilton  '28.  Charlie  is  director 
of  bands  at  Ohio  University,  Athens.  He 
is  district  governor  of  Kappa  Kappa  Psi. 
Itomine  has  been  located  at  Ohio  Wes- 
lyan  U.  for  many  years  as  head  of  the 
violin  department  and  director  of  the  or¬ 
chestra,  Delaware. 

Harry  Brown  '28,  our  congenial  vice- 
president  of  the  club,  is  located  at  Perrys- 
ville,  Ohio.  He  Is  advertising  and  sales 
manager  for  the  Mansfield  Pottery  located 
at  Perrysvllle.  Harry  was  very  enthusias¬ 
tic  atmut  starting  the  twenty-year  club. 

(Please  turn  to  Page  40) 
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Kendel  Quits  28-Year  Denver 
Post.  To  Start  New  Career 


Enid  Fettival,  May  10-12 
Will  Top  7000  this  Year 

Tri-State  dates  have  been  set  for  May 
10-12,  1951.  Adjudicators  and  guest  con¬ 
ductors  will  be  the  same  high  caliber 
as  have  prevailed  for  the  past  eighteen 
years.  I^ast  year  6900  participants  were 
in  attendance.  Festival  events  arc  open 
to  high  school  musicians  in  bands,  or¬ 
chestras,  drum  corps,  choruses,  glee  clubs, 
cn.sembles,  and  solos.  Tri-State  partic¬ 
ipants  come  from  the  Southwest  and 
Midwest  states. 

So.  Carolina  Band  Clinic 
To  Feature  Nation* s  Be»t 

Two  of  the  nation's  outstanding  au¬ 
thorities  on  public  school  instrumental 
music  have  been  signed  to  co-dlrect  the 
Kastern  District  Band  Clinic  to  be  held 
at  Andrews,  South  Carolina,  Friday  and 
Saturday,  January  19th  and  20th.  Krnest 
.Manring,  authority  on  t'larinet  and  Reeds, 
sui>ervisor  of  instrumental  music  in  the 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  schools  will  handle  Reeds 
at  the  Clinic.  Brasses  will  be  in  charge 
of  Trombone  Virtuoso  H.  B.  Walker,  su- 
l>ervi8or  of  instrumental  music  at  Central 
High  School,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee 
Mr.  Walker  is  "Brasses”  columnist  for 
the  nationally-circulated  SCHOOL.  MUSI¬ 
CIAN  magasine. 

The  ten  best  performers  from  each  of 
12  bands  in  the  Eastern  (S.  C.)  District 
will  make  up  the  Clinic  Band.  Directors 
of  the  twelve  bands  also  will  perform  with 
the  organisation.  So  far,  8  bands  have 
signifled  their  intention  of  participating. 
They  are :  Andrews,  Camden,  Conway, 
Ceorgetown,  Kingstree,  Hartsville,  Sum¬ 
ter,  Florence,  Mullins,  Darlington,  Man¬ 
ning,  and  Timmonsville. 

Co-Chairmen  of  the  Clinic  are  Harrison 
Elliott,  Andrews  Bandmaster,  and  Rich¬ 
ard  P.  Moyer,  su|iervl.sor  of  music  in  the 
Hartsville  Schools. 


Dr.  John  C.  Kendel,  director  of  music 
education  of  the  Denver  ))Ublic  schools, 
has  been  named  vice-president  of  the 
American  Music  Conference. 

Dr.  Kendel  will  be  the  operating  head 


Dr.  John  C.  Kendol,  who  will  astutne 
hit  dutioi  at  vica  pratidant  of  fha 
Amarican  Mutic  Confaranca  on  Jan¬ 
uary  2,  1951.  New  director  of  mutic 
in  tha  Danvar  Public  Schoolt,  Dr.  Ken¬ 
dal  it  a  patf-pretidanf  of  tha  Mutic 
Educatort  National  Conference. 


of  the  iiublic  service  and  educational  coun- 
.seling  organization.  He  wiil  assume  his 
duties  on  January  2,  1951. 

Dr.  Kendel,  who  served  the  Denver 
schools  for  28  years,  is  a  past-president  of 
the  Music  Educators  National  Conference. 
He  has  been  State  director  of  music  in 
Michigan,  and  has  .served  on  the  faculties 
of  the  Chicago  Musical  College,  American 
Con.servatory  of  Music,  Denver  University, 
University  of  Colorado  and  the  Colorado 
State  College  of  Education. 

The  musical  i>rogram  of  the  Denver 
public  schools  when  Kendel  took  over 
centered  around  a  few  orchestras  and 
choru.ses.  Dne  of  his  proudest  achieve¬ 
ments  has  been  the  development  of  numer¬ 
ous  a  capella  choirs,  bands  and  orchestras 
throughout  the  school  system. 

The  highlight  of  the  .schools'  music  pro¬ 
gram  each  year  since  1923  has  been  a 
music  festival.  This  year's  four-day  event 
In  city  auditorium  featured  some  more 
than  1,500  children  in  all-city  orchestras, 
bands  and  choirs. 

As  vice  president  of  the  American  Music 
conference — a  non-profit  organization 
which  aims  to  develop  musical  intere.st  in 
every  section  of  the  country  —  Kendel 
hopes  to  do  on  a  national  scale  what  he 
has  accomplished  on  a  local  scale. 

Dr.  Kendel  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Josephine 
Kendel,  well-known  Denver  composer  and 
musician,  will  leave  their  home  at  1560 
Dgden  street  for  Chicago  sometime  after 
Christmas. 

Their  two  daughters,  Mr.s.  Mary  Conklin 
and  Mrs.  Betsy  Kneeland,  live  in  tJlen 
Rix  k,  .\.  Y. 

'  Blind  Band  Director  Dies; 
Believed  Only  One  in  Nation 


Taylor  .1.  Ashford,  believed  to  be  the 
only  blind  band  director  in  the  nation, 
died  at  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  recently.  He 
was  73  years  old. 

At  the  age  of  14,  Ashford  was  blinded 
in  both  eyes,  in  a  hunting  accident. 

He  organized  and  directed  many  high 
school  and  college  bands  in  Arkansas, 
Tennessee  and  Oklahoma.  Before  com¬ 
ing  to  Hot  Springs  10  years  ago,  he  was 
a  music  Instructor  at  Henderson  State 
Teachers  College,  Arkadelphia,  Ark. 


Dr.  Walter  Rubsamen.  professor  of  mu¬ 
sic  at  the  University  of  California  at  l«os 
Angeles,  has  been  appointed  director  of 
music  at  the  West  Hollywood  Presby¬ 
terian  Church. 


A  huge  outdoor  amphitheater  for  sum¬ 
mer  music  festivals,  with  facilities  for 
40,000  persons,  is  being  planned  by  the 
Westminster  Choir  College  at  Princeton, 
N.  J. 


When  Lenoir  Plays,  the  Team  Wins 


A  vsritabi*  "thot  in  th*  arm"  to  collaga  football  taamt  it  tha  Lanoir  High  School 
Band,  famous  far  beyond  its  state  of  North  Carolina.  Director  James  C.  Harper, 
ever  eager  to  oblige,  played  the  Washington  and  Lea  versus  Davidson  game  on  the 
W,  and  L.  tide,  and  hit  tide  won  with  a  boxcar-number  score.  Above,  tha  band 
accomplishes  a  difficult  formation  into  tha  W.  and  L.  monogram,  and  you've  got  to 
bo  good  to  road  it  even  in  print.  On  December  2  and  3,  the  boys  were  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Virginia  in  Charlottesville  substituting  for  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
band  in  Scott  stadium. 
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Clinic  at  So.  Dak.  State 
Feb.  1-3  Has  Attractions 

South  Dakota  band  directors  will  be 
Kuests  at  the  annual  band  clinic  at  South 
Dakota  State  college  February  1,  2,  and  3, 
1951,  according  to  Professor  Cari  Christen¬ 
sen,  head  of  the  music  department  and 
director  of  the  clinic. 

•  luest  conductor  at  the  clinic  will  be  I>r. 
Frank  Simon  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Dr. 
Simon,  formerly  cornet  soloist  with  the 
Sou.sa  band,  is  now  director  of  the  brass 
department  at  the  Cincinnati  Conservatory. 

Apimoximately  40  new  band  composi¬ 
tions  from  the  national  c<»ntest  list  will  lie 
reviewed  during  the  three-day  session.  Six¬ 
ty  seiected  musicians  from  the  120  piece 
State  Coiiege  hand  will  serve  as  the  clinic 
l>and. 

I  >emon.strations  and  taiks  alK)Ut  band 
problems  will  be  given  by  the  clinic  direc¬ 
tor,  Dr.  .Simon  :  Ardeen  Foss,  director  «f 
Washington  high  sc-hool  band  of  Sioux 
Falls  ;  Harvey  Moen,  director  of  Northern 
State  Tea<'hers  college  band  of  Aberdeen  ; 
Kenneth  Ix)tspeich,  director  of  band  at 
•  leneral  Beadle  State  Teachers  college, 
Madison :  and  Uoy  Chrlstopherson,  a.ssis- 
tant  band  director  at  State  college. 

The  South  Dakota  Bandmaster's  asso¬ 
ciation  will  hold  its  annual  business  meet¬ 
ing  and  a  banquet  in  connection  with  the 
clinic.  A  luncheon  and  special  entertain¬ 
ment  will  also  be  arranged  for  the  band- 
men. 

The  band  clinic  has  been  held  annually 
since  1936  with  the  exception  of  the  war 
.vears. 


Newport  Bandmaster  Dies 

Kay  Gladding  Groff,  63,  Newport,  lead¬ 
er  of  the  Rogers  High  School  Band  and 
for  24  years  conductor  of  the  Fall  River 
Symphony  Orchestra,  died  at  the  New- 
l)ort  Hospital  recently. 

A  graduate  of  the  New  Kngland  Con¬ 
servatory  of  Music,  he  had  been  a  violin 
teacher  in  Newport  for  more  than  40 
years  and  for  the  past  10  years  had  been 
instructor  in  music  at  Rogers  High 
S<hool.  He  was  a  past  president  of  the 
Kliode  Island  Bandmasters  Association. 


Wisconsin  U.  Clinic 


The  University  of  Wisconsin  SchOvl  of 
.Music,  School  of  Education  and  Extension 
Service  in  cooperation  with  the  Wisconsin 
School  Music  Association  is  sjmnsoring  a 
music  clinic  at  the  University  January 
4,  5,  and  6.  The  program  this  year  is  ar¬ 
ranged  to  Interest  the  elementary  and 
high  school  teachers  of  vocal  and  instru¬ 
mental  music  throughout  the  state. 


Calif.  Hi  School  Teacher 
Shows  her  Broad  Vocal 

Teaching  Techniques 

' 

Mrs.  Margaret  Swansea,  who  is  on  the 
music  faculty  at  the  Kosemead  and  El 
.Monte,  California,  High  Schools,  is  con¬ 
ducting  a  series  of  weekly  work  shops  on 
vocal  techniques  for  the  i)Ublic  schools  Of 
Long  Beach. 

Miss  Cary  Shouse,  superintendent  of 
music  in  the  l»ng  Beach  Schools,  asked 
.Mrs.  Swansea  to  demonstrate  for  the 
Long  Beach  teachers  her  method  of  han¬ 
dling  the  study  of  voice  through  a  group 
of  students  from  ea*-h  of  the  schools  in 
the  cit.v  of  Ix>ng  Beach.  After  a  session 
of  teaching,  the  teachers  are  encouraged 
to  ask  questions  and  to  discuss  the  prob¬ 
lems  involved. 

Outstanding  in  the  method,  as  evolved 
in  the  Rosemead  High  School  system,  is 
the  fact  that  voice  is  not  taught  as  a 
subject  in  itself,  but  rather  as  a  tool 
through  which  the  student  finds  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  himself  and  of  others  with  whom 
he  lives. 

Accompanying  Mrs.  Swan.sea  at  the 
first  meeting  was  Frances  Blagg  from  the 
advanced  voice  class  who  participated  in 
the  discussion.  Present  also  was  Miss 
Jane  Skinner,  choral  director,  Rosemead 
High  School. 


This  Fine  Michigan 
Proves  Value 


A  fine  example  of  what  well-organlied 
parent  support  of  a  school  band  program 
will  produce  is  found  in  Houghton  Lake, 
Michigan,  where  Donald  L.  Foust  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  that  community  appreciation. 
Of  course,  the  keystone  of  his  strong  tower 
is  “results”.  Director  Foust  promised, 
then  delivered,  with  extra  dividends. 

It  was  in  1947  that  Mr.  Foust  took 
charge  of  music  in  the  Houghton  Lake 
schools,  which  now  hoasts  the  best  Class 
C  department  in  its  section  of  the  state. 
“We  start  a  beginners’  band  each  fall  in 
the  4th,  &th,  and  6th  grades,”  writes  Di¬ 
rector  Foust,  “using  a  rental  plan.  That 
insures  every  student  a  nice  new  instru¬ 
ment  to  start  on,  and  most  of  them  later 
get  a  first-line  quality  instrument.” 

"I  maintain  a  t>eglnner8’  group,  a  grade 
school  band.  Junior  band,  and  Senior 
hand.  The  Senior  hand  has  60  members, 
and  is  a  well-balanced  concert  organiza¬ 
tion.  This  year  they  have  played  for  all 
football  games  away  and  at  home,  putting 
on  a  half-time  show  at  each  game.  We 
u.se  eight  baton  twirlers  with  the  March¬ 
ing  Band.  I.ast  year  the  complete  band 
was  uniformed  in  new  green  and  white 
wool  whipcord  military  style  uniforms,  at 
a  cost  of  3,000  dollars.  Our  band  will 


Band  Program 
of  Parent  Support 

play  at  all  home  basketball  games  in  our 
new  high  school  gym,  which  has  a  stage 
at  one  end  for  the  band,  and  the  gym 
.seats  over  3,000  spectators." 

*'We  also  maintain  a  full  dance  band 
of  16  pieces,  that  plays  for  all  school 
dances  and  social  functions.” 

"During  the  year  we  have  three  regular 
concerts  scheduled,  along  with  playing  for 
two  teachers’  conventions,  one  a  state¬ 
wide  affair.  Al.so,  district  contest  and 
state  contest,  a  band  festival  at  Oscoda, 
Michigan,  and  a  band  festival  at  Big 
Rapids,  Michigan.  Our  bands  are  sup¬ 
ported  mainly  by  our  Band  Parents  Club. 
When  a  child  joins  the  Instrumental  Music 
Department,  his  parents  automatically 
become  a  member  of  the  club,  and  are 
required  to  share  an  active  part  in  it.” 

Mr.  Foust  has  been  teaching  instru¬ 
mental  music  since  1931.  Graduating 
from  the  University  of  Nebraska  School 
of  Music  that  spring,  he  went  directly  to 
Port  Morgan,  Colorado,  where  he  taught 
for  11  years,  building  the  instrumental 
music  department  from  nothing  to  over 
200  students  playing  instruments,  and 
maintaining  a  well-balanced  75-piece  con¬ 
cert  band  and  a  60-piece  orchestra,  both 
winning  straight  1st  Divisions. 


Ar»iot  VHkautkat  Says 


“What’s  that  awful  groaning  on  your 
radio?” 

"Oh,  it’s  just  an  orchestra  <-oming  out 
of  the  ether.” 


■.mk 


When  you  buy  something  for  a  song, 
look  out  for  the  accom|>animent. 


At  Hou9kton  Lake  !n  upper  M!chi9an,  you  will  find  this  aiceptionally  fins  h!9h  school 
band,  directed  by  Donald  L.  Foust.  It  is  sponsored  by  the  local  Band  Parents  Club, 
to  which  every  parent  becomes  a  member  when  the  child  9ets  his  instrument.  They 
must  take  an  active  end  interested  part  in  the  or9a'nixation,  and  they  need  no  coasin9. 
This  mekes  for  a  fine  musical  pro9ram,  auurin9  the  community  support  so  much 

needed. 
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I  Hear  Music 
—EVERYWHERE 

By  Forrest  L  MeAUIster 

The  American  Music  Conference  is 
proud  to  announce  the  appointment  of 
Dr.  John  C.  Kendel  as  their  new  tixecutlve 
Vice  President.  Dr.  Kendel  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  leading  authorities  in  music 
education.  He  was  president  of  the  Music 
hJducators  Xational  Conference  from  19t4- 
1946  and  has  been  the  Director  of  Music 
Kducatlon  at  the  Denver,  Colorado  Public 
Schools  for  the  past  twenty-six  years.  He 
has  also  been  a  member  of  several  of  the 
winter  and  summer  school  faculties  at 
some  of  the  most  outstanding  colleges  and 
universities  in  this  country. 

S<'hool  music  teachers  and  administra¬ 
tors  everywhere  will  be  re-assured  that 
the  services  of  AMC  are  in  keeping  with 
accepted  educational  policies  and  ethics 
by  the  very  fact  that  this  public  service 
organization,  which  is  supported  by  the 
various  segments  of  the  music  industry, 
is  now  headed  by  Dr.  Kendel.  He  reports 
for  duty  on  January  2,  19.51. 

One  of  the  most  popular  classes  at  the 
West  Side  Adult  School  in  Irvington,  New 
Jersey  Is  the  "Plano  Class  for  Begin¬ 
ners,"  which  is  under  the  direction  of 
Harry  W.  Peterson.  The  students  learn 
to  read  music  in  both  the  treble  and  bass 
clefs  and  learn  to  play  the  piano  using 
lH>th  hands  during  the  very  first  lesson. 
Melody,  harmony,  rhythm,  form  and 
counterpoint  are  all  included  in  this  new 
way  of  learning  to  play  the  piano. 

Speaking  of  Adult  Hklucation,  a  band 
cla.ss  has  been  organized  under  the  Adult 
Kducatlon  sponsorship  at  Carl.sbad,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Now  mother  and  dad  can  play 
in  the  band  along  with  Junior  and  Mary. 

Indianapolis  has  met  the  demand  fur 


more  music  teachers  in  the  elementary 
school.  The  Jordan  Conservatory  of  Mu¬ 
sic  has  assigned  thirty-nine  music  educa¬ 
tion  students  to  practice  teaching  work 
in  the  elementary  schools. 

"Watch  the  Fords  go  by”  is  the  slogan 
when  the  five  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
R.  D.  Ford  of  Tulsa,  Oklahoma  practice 
on  their  piano.  They  range  in  age  from 
6-12.  Ail  take  a  class  lesson  at  the  same 
time  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma. 

A  week-long  music  institute  was  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  YMCA  at  Joplin,  Missouri. 
Credit  for  this  excellent  project  goes  to 
Mr.  F.  W.  Steinbeck,  I’rogram  Director. 
The  institute  included :  Strings,  double 
reeds,  song  leading,  instrumental  and 
vocal  organizational  problems,  choral 
technlc.s,  class  piano,  keyboard  experience, 
and  school  music  “Comparative  Analj/sis." 
The  institute  instructor  was  Kdward  C. 
Kalb  of  the  Community  Service  Depart¬ 
ment  of  our  office.  While  in  Joplin,  Mr. 
Kalb  spoke  before  three  luncheon  clubs, 
visited  the  school  music  classes,  and 
helped  develop  plans  for  the  formation  of 
the  Ozark's  Music  Council. 

Kalamazoo,  Michigan  has  an  outstand¬ 
ing  elementary  school  music  program. 
Kvery  boy  and  girl  receives  music  as  a 
part  of  his  regular  si'hool  les.sons.  Much 
of  the  credit  for  this  program  goes  to 
Mr.  K.  I.rfiwrence  Barr,  Supervisor  of 
Music. 

★ 

"THOUGHTS  WHILE  SHAVING" 


Hats  off  to  music  sui)ervlsors  and  band 
directors  who  are  “selling”  classroom 
teachers  on  their  ability  to  teach  the  lower 
elementary  school  music  cla.sses  by  giving 
in-service-training  courses.  It  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  wonderful  to  see  hundreds  of 
!  band  and  orchestra  dlre<-tors  congregate 
again  at  the  Midwest  .National  Band  Clin¬ 
ic  to  l)e  held  In  Chicago  on  December  14- 
16.  They  expect  over  2,000  in  attendance 
this  year. 

Nice  that  the  American  Music  Confer¬ 
ence’s  office  at  332  S.  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago  4,  Illinois  will  now  be  open  Sat¬ 
urdays  from  9-3  so  that  music  teachers 


and  directors  can  examine  published  ma¬ 
terials  and  request  appointments  with  the 
staff  members. 

Wonder  why  more  music  directors  don’t 
develop  sound  film  strips  of  their  school 
music  programs.  It’s  easy  and  quite  in¬ 
expensive.  It  will  really  pay  oft  In  big 
public  support  dividends. 


Santa  Claus  to  Bring  New 
Band  Uniforms  to  Sumner 

The  Band  Parent  Association  voted  to 
purchase  uniforms  for  the  Sumner,  Illi¬ 
nois,  High  School  Band.  The  order  was 
sent  in  immediately  .so  that  the  uniforms 
may  be  in  time  for  the  Christmas  con¬ 
cert. 

The  uniforms  chosen  were  black  coats 
with  red  trim  and  gold  citation  cards  and 
gray  trousers  with  black  and  red  stripe. 
These  colors  carry  out  the  school  colors 
and  will  make  a  snappy  looking  unifor?n. 


New  Way  to  Make  a  Flat 
Clarinet  Really  B-Flat 

A  sour  B-flat  has  been  a  problem  of 
clarinet  players  for  centuries  but  a  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  music  professor  has 
solved  It. 

He  has  put  an  extra  hole  in  the  hack 
of  the  clarinet. 

Prof.  William  H.  Stubbins  reports  that 
a  sour  note  has  crept  into  clarinet  playing 
because  of  the  use  of  one  hole  for  two 
purposes — B-tlat  and  the  upper  register. 

A  hole  wltich  is  right  '  for  the  up¬ 
per  register  is  too  small  for  the  B-flat  he 
reports,  so  Instead  of  trying  to  find  a 
compromise  size  he  has  made  a  second 
hole  in  the  woodwind  instrument. 

The  second,  when  opened  at  the  same 
time  as  the  first,  produces  the  right  B-tlat. 
The  other  hole  is  made  the  right  size  for 
the  high  register. 

The  device  has  been  patented  as  the 
”S-K  Mechanism”  after  the  initials  of  its 
inventors.  Prof.  Stubbins  and  Frank  1<. 
Kaspar,  a  woodwind  instrument  maker 
who  has  a  half  interest  in  it. 


It  Takes  a  Lot  of  School  Bands  to  Make  this  Texas  Map 
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It's  a  bi9  ratiaarsal,  faking  in  fht  whole  of  that  great  state  of  Texas.  The  bands  combined  for  this  spectacle  are  from  Robstown 
High  School,  Harold  Luhman,  Director;  Kingsville  High  School,  Wilbur  Gregg,  Director;  and  the  bands  from  Bishop  High  School 
and  Bishop  Elementary  School,  EstttI  Foster,  Director.  The  occasion  was  a  band  festival  held  at  Bishop  on  October  12.  Believe  it 
or  not,  the  boys  are  rehearsing  "Texas,  Our  Texas"  for  the  final  event,  which  was  very  successful  from  both  financial  and  public 
relations  standpoints.  The  Kingsville  Band  makes  up  the  coast  line  and  east  Texas  boundary.  Robstown  locates  the  Red  River 
and  part  of  the  "panhandle,"  the  Bishop  Elementary  Band  completes  the  "panhandle"  and  the  line  to  El  Paso,  while  the  Bishop 
High  School  Band  follows  the  course  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Estill  Foster  is  doing  the  chore  of  conducting  the  number. 
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ty  Jouphin*  Cri/fo 

Lyman  Hall  Hiifh  School  In  Walling¬ 
ford,  I'onnecticut  is  the  scene  of  much 
activity  when  it  comes  to  music.  There 
the  Hand,  (trchestra,  Chttlr,  Boys’  (Slee 
flub,  (.iris'  (Jlee  Clubs,  Twirling  Cor|>s, 
and  Music  Council  enjoy  sharing  many 
worthwhile  experiences  through  music. 

With  a  high  .school  i>opulation  of  just 
<iver  700  students  the  Music  Department 
finds  more  than  one  third  of  the  school 
actively  engaged  in  Its  diversified  pro¬ 
gram.  This  program  includes  a  Band 
whose  membership  numbers  l>etween  70 
and  80  and  which  this  year  promised  to 
exceed  this  figure. 

The  Concert  Orchestra  has  a  member¬ 
ship  of  approximately  40,  the  Choir  has 
SO  meml>ers,  the  Boys'  (Jlee  Club  40,  the 
Senior  Oirls’  Olee  Club  75,  the  Freshman 
Ciirls  Olee  Club  45,  Twirling  Classes  total¬ 
ing  36  not  to  mention  the  fact  that  nearly 
100  students  are  taking  le.ssons  on  school 
time.  In  addition  a  course  in  Music  Budi- 
ments  api>ears  as  an  elective  subject 
meeting  5  times  a  week. 

Kach  year  the  music  groups  are  called 
ui)on  to  j)erform  in  the  .school  and  com¬ 
munity  on  numerous  occasions — the  activ¬ 
ity  list  will  give  .some  idea  of  the  in¬ 
clusiveness  of  the  program. 


Adjudicafort'  commant  thaaft  from  racanf  fastival  confatH  9!va  this  band  a  racord 
that  any  bandmatfar  would  jutf  lova  to  hava  publlthad  !n  tha!r  antiraty.  Tha  littia 
tquaras  ara  fillad  with  “A't,"  and  commanh  Includa  such  at,  "By  far  tha  bast  tona 
quality  and  intonation  of  any  band  hara." — "A  fina,  trainad,  musical,  band,  lad  by  a 
tkillad  man  who  knows  hit  butinatt." 


conducting  of  festival  groups.  He  recently 
conducted  the  All  New  England  Band  of 
300  selected  players  in  a  four  day  festival. 
His  own  high  school  band  has  been  con¬ 
sistently  recognized  as  one  of  the  finest 
in  New  England.  The  High  Schor.!  Choir 


Slince  coming  to  Connecticut  in  1945 
Miss  Hart  has  been  active  as  a  member 
of  the  State  String  Committee,  the  Or¬ 
chestra  Committee  and  was  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  to  serve  for  a  three  year  term  on 
the  Choral  Committee  of  the  Connecticut 


To  Richard  Ofto  qoas  fha  cradif  for 
tha  broad  and  wall-balancad  pro- 
qram  at  Wallingford,  Connacticut. 
Ha  has  baan  diracting  tha  music 
program  thara  sinca  1937,  and  whila 
his  chiaf  intarast  is  probably  tha 
band,  ha  diracts  also  tha  choir,  tha 
boys'  glaa  club,  and  taachas  tha 
twirling  corps,  finds  tirno  also  to  do 
soma  additional  taaching  in  uppar 
Naw  York  stata.  Ha  is  also  activa 
in  tha  affairs  of  his  stata  association 
serving  as  Band  Committaa  Chairman, 


It  is  Miss  Hart  who  teaches  strings  and  diracts  this  talantad  orchestra,  which  per¬ 
forms  a  vary  important  part  in  the  gay  student  lifa  at  Lyman  Hall  High.  Mora  than 
is  generally  customary  too,  the  orchestra  takes  important  assignments  in  tha  com¬ 
munity,  doing  much  to  raise  tha  appreciation  standards  of  music. 


Primarily  responsible  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  program  is  Richard  A.  Otto 
who  has  been  directing  music  at  the  high 
.school  since  1937.  A  graduate  of  both 
Ithaca  College  and  the  University  of  Mich¬ 
igan,  Mr.  Otto  directs  the  Band,  Choir, 
Boy.s’  (Jlee  Club,  teaches  the  Twirling 
Corps,  Music  Rudiments  Class  as  well  as 
teaching  in  upper  New  York  State  — 
Hamilton  and  Earlville.  Mr.  Otto  has 
been  active  in  the  Connecticut  Music  Edu¬ 
cators  Association  having  held  office  as 
member  at  large,  treasurer,  vice  president 
and  since  his  discharge  from  the  navy  in 
1945  has  served  as  Band  Committee 
Chairman,  and  is  presently  serving  as 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  His 
experience  has  included  adjudicating  and 


under  his  direction  has  also  received  top 
ratings  in  both  state  and  regional  festivals. 

Assisting  in  this  program  is  Miss  Mil¬ 
dred  M.  Hart  who  came  to  Wallingford 
from  Springfield,  Vermont  in  the  fall  of 
1945.  Miss  Hart  is  a  graduate  of  both 
Boston  University  and  the  University  of 
Michigan.  Miss  Hart  directs  the  high 
school  Orchestra  and  Oiris’  Olee  Clubs  and 
teaches  the  String  Classes.  In  addition  to 
this  her  energies  are  pointed  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  all-important  grade 
schools  instrumental  program  which  she 
directs.  Pre-Band  instrument  classes  are 
started  in  the  fifth  grade  followed  by  a 
testing  program  which  starts  the  students 
on  their  way  to  learning  to  play  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  the  Band  or  Orchestra. 


Making  New  England  Music  Cnnscinus 
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The  Mixed  Chorus,  directed  by  Mr.  Otto,  is  one  of  the  showpieces  of  Lyman  Hall 
High  School.  The  ensemble  beautiful  prepares  its  audience  for  a  fine  performance. 


MuMic  Kducators  Association. 

The  high  school  groups  conducted  by 
Miss  Hart  have  contributed  outstanding 
l>erformanccs  at  high  school  concerts  as 
well  as  at  state  festivals. 

A  healthy  forward  looking  philosophy 
has  helped  to  shape  the  program  which 
is  in  progress  at  the  Lyman  Hall  High 
School  in  Wallingford,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  this  program  may  continue  to  grow 
and  be  all  inclusive  at  the  same  time 
maintaining  a  high  standard  of  perfor¬ 
mance. 


Busy  young  direcfor  is  Mildred  Hert, 
who  directs  the  high  school  orchestra, 
the  girls'  glee  club,  end  teaches  the 
string  desses.  She  is  a  graduate  of 
both  Boston  and  Michigan  universities. 

ACTIVITY  LIST 
1949-1950  School  Term 

Band,  for  Exchange  Club  Products  Ex- 
liihit.  Winter  Exercise  Building,  Sept.  14 
and  16. 

Band.  Orchestra,  and  Choir  Members 
(21),  in  All-State  Concert,  Bu.shnell,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Oct.  26  and  27. 

Choir,  for  Plaque  Dedication,  LHHS, 
-Nov.  10. 

orche.stra,  for  Junior  Play,  LHHS,  Xov. 
18  and  19. 

Band,  in  Annual  Halloween  Parade, 
Wallingford,  Oct.  31. 

Choir,  for  WMMW  Tran-scription,  LHHS, 
Dec.  14, 

Choir  and  Orchestra,  in  Annual  Christ¬ 
mas  Pageant,  LHHS,  Dec.  21. 

Radio  Choir,  for  Whittlesey  PTA,  Whit¬ 
tlesey  Ave.  School,  Jan.  11. 


Band,  Orchestra,  and  Girls’  Glee  Club 
and  Choir,  in  Music  Assembly,  LHHS, 
Jan.  20. 

Band,  Orchestra,  and  Glee  Clubs,  and 
Choir,  in  Annual  Winter  Concert,  LHHS, 
Feb.  11. 

Band,  for  W.MMW  Broadcast,  LHHS, 
Jan.  25. 

Band,  Combined  Concert  with  Plainvllle, 
Plainville,  Feb.  18. 

Choir  and  Glee  Clubs,  at  State  Choral 
Festival,  New  Britain,  March  28. 

Girls’  Ensemble,  for  Council  of  Organi¬ 
zations,  Baptist  Church,  April  12. 

Band  Members  (8),  at  All  New-Eng- 
land  Concert  Festival,  Springfield,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  April  12-15. 

Band,  Orchestra,  Choir  and  Glee  Clubs, 
in  Grade  School  Concert,  LHHS,  May  5. 

Band,  Orchestra,  Choir  and  Glee  Clubs, 
in  Annual  Spring  Concert,  LHHS,  May  6. 

Band,  Orchestra,  at  State  Instrumental 
Festival,  New  Haven,  May  13. 

Band,  in  Eternal  Light  Dedication  Pa¬ 
rade,  Meriden,  May  14. 

Orchestra,  for  Senior  Play,  LHHS,  May 
26  and  27. 

Choir,  at  New  England  Choral  Festival, 
Hamden,  Conn.,  May  27. 

Pit  Band,  Girls’  Glee  Club,  for  Memorial 
Day  Exercise,  LHHS,  May  29. 

Band,  in  Memorial  Day  Parade,  Wal¬ 
lingford,  May  30. 

Band,  gives  Concert  in  the  Park,  Doo¬ 
little  Park,  Wallingford,  June  14. 

Band,  for  Liberty  Bond  Drive,  Walling¬ 
ford,  June  19. 

Orchestra,  for  Graduation  exercises, 
LHHS,  June  21. 


Wettlaufer  Offers  Plan 
for  Creating  Formations 
Legible  from  Low  Stands 


The  Freeport,  Long  Island,  High  School 
Band,  appeared  as  a  special  attraction 
between  halves  at  the  Yankee  Stadium  for 
the  N.  Y.  Yanks-Los  Angeles  Rams  pro¬ 
fessional  football  game  on  Sunday,  No¬ 
vember  19,  1950. 

Led  by  many-time  champion  twirler 
Cornelia  Fennema,  the  Band  gave  out 
with  some  newly-arranged  "pop”  tune.s  as 
they  moved  from  formation  to  formation 
in  their  precision  marching  maneuvers. 

“Dinah”  became  a  pair  of  banjo  eyes 
that  winked  and  a  riverboat  with  a  mov¬ 
ing  paddle-wheel ;  "Mary  Lou”  became 
a  bell  with  a  moving  clapper  and  a 
church  with  a  mock  wedding  ceremony ; 
"My  Own  U.  S.  A.”  became  a  shield  and 
a  block  U.  S.  complete  with  a  setting  in¬ 
cluding  the  Iwo  Jima  fiag-raising  pageant 
— as  a  finale. 

Their  uniforms  are  quite  unique  as  high 
school  band  uniforms  go.  The  red  Jackets 
and  white  trousers,  partially  covered  by 
long,  heavy,  dark-blue  capes  lined  with 
red  and  white,  carry  out  the  school  color 
scheme ;  and  with  the  waiving  white  silk 
plumes  in  the  hats  and  all  white  shoes 
make  a  striking  and  most  effective  ap¬ 
pearance. 

In  the  past  15  years  Director  J.  May¬ 
nard  Wettlaufer  has  developed  this  high 
school  band  to  its  position  as  one  of  the 
best  such  marching  band  groups  in  the 
United  States. 

Today  they  will  use  a  new  type  of  per¬ 
formance,  with  formations  in  "Perspec¬ 
tive.”  Director  Wettlaufer,  in  conjunction 
with  Robert  Mills,  has  recently  published 
a  book  which  shows  in  detail  how  vari¬ 
ous  formations  are  distorted  by  usual 
vision,  and  can  be  corrected  by  using  the 
scientific  principle  of  perspective.  Most 
high  school  football  fields  have  stands 
that  are  not  very  high,  and  many  a  Band¬ 
master’s  best  formation  "thoughts”  arc 
distorted  beyond  recognition. 

Plotting  from  the  "bird’s-eye”  ap¬ 
proach,  and  placing  Bandsmen  that  way 
.m  the  field  produces  results  which  many 
times  are  misinterpreted,  misunderstood, 
and  unrecognizable  by  fans,  sports  writers 
and  P.  A.  announcers  alike. 

Now  we  .should  be  able  to  have  seen 
what  ICC  icish  to  be  seen — at  any  jiartic- 
ular  spot  in  the  stands.  . 


This  gigantic  aniambla  of  1100  bandsman  and  110  baton  twirlors  paid  special 
tribute  to  the  March  King,  John  Philip  Sousa.  The  day  preceding  the  festival, 
which  was  held  on  October  24,  Paul  LaValla,  directing  "Band  of  America"  on  the 
air,  saluted  the  Missouri  Festival  and  played  a  Sousa  march  in  its  honor. 
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Farm  Boys  Give  $S0  to 
Scho<A  Band  Uniform  Fund\ 

The  Manteno,  Illinois,  school  band  uni¬ 
form  fund  was  boosted  a  notch  nearer  its 
Koal  with  a  $50  donation  from  the  Man¬ 
teno  chapter  of  the  FKA. 

The  $50  check  from  the  local  Future 
Farmers  gave  the  fund  a  total  of  $185. 
Other  contributions  are  promised  from 
other  sources.  Application  will  also  be 
made  for  money  from  the  .Manteno  Com¬ 
munity  Chest. 

Another  important  ]>hase  of  the  project 
will  be  the  continued  organization  of  the 
Hand  Boosters  club. 


Colorado  Music  Teachers 
Elect  CU  Man  President 


Klection  of  Storm  Bull,  professor  of 
music  at  the  I'niversity  of  Colorado,  as 
president  of  the  Colorado  State  Music 
Teachers  assm’iation  Is  announced. 

He  succeeds  Mis.**  l-Mwyl  Redding,  re¬ 
tiring  president  of  tiie  association,  which 
completed  its  two-day  twenty-fifth  con¬ 
vention  Friday  in  Denver. 

Other  ofil<’ers  elected  were  Mrs.  Ruth 
H.  Ragatz  of  l>enver,  first  vice  president; 
I>r.  Max  Danner  of  Colorado  College, 
Colorado  Springs,  second  vice  president ; 
Mrs.  M.  (i.  Milligan  of  Sterling,  third  vice 
president;  Miss  Ruth  Johnston  of  Den¬ 
ver,  secretary-treasurer. 


Did  You  Miss  this  Good  Reading? 

Many  Back  issues  Still  Available 


We  recommend  these  articles  for  good 
fireside  reading  this  month.  Or  maybe 
these  titles  will  give  you  an  Idea  for  that 
term  pa|>er  you're  thinking  about  right 
now.  If  so,  you  can  obtain  the  issues  of 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  in  which  these 
articles  api>eared.  A  price  list  of  back 
copies  is  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

ORIOI.N  AND  HISTORY  OF  SCHOOL 
.MUSIC 

Who  Started  This  School  Rand  Busine.s8, 
.\nyway? — Rahte,  Nov.  and  Dec.,  1929. 

Kvolution  of  the  School  Band — Chides- 
ter,  Dec.,  1934  and  Jan.,  1935. 

The  School  Band's  Family  Tree — John¬ 
son,  May,  1936. 

America's  First  School  Band  (?)  (Rich¬ 
land,  Wisconsin) — April,  1944. 

I.NTKRPRKTATION 

How  1  Interpret  Wagner's  "Lohengrin” 
— Meltzer,  April,  1934. 

This  Thing  ('ailed  Color — Green,  March, 
1939. 

Ponder  to  Interpret  Your  Comtmser's 
.M<K)d — Sturchio,  May,  1939. 

My  Thesis.  Interpretation — Saeter,  May 
and  June,  1940. 

KUROPKA.N  .MUSIC 

Adapting  French  Band  Arrangements  to 


the  A  merit  an  Manner — Chidester,  Feb.  and 
March.  1940. 

School  Music  Contests  in  Russia — Alex¬ 
androv,  February,  1945. 

SHOWMANSHIP 

Showmanship  Featured  by  “Tournament 
of  Roses”  Band — Stang,  February  and 
.March,  1941. 

The  Basketball  Band,  What  a  Floor 
Show — Jan.,  1948. 

Bring  Your  Show  Band  Indoors  and 
Play  Basketball — Welty,  Feb.,  1949. 

BAND  CLINICS 

I  Suggest  Orchestra  Clinics — Wishnow, 
Feb.,  1942. 

Plus-Value  in  the  Clinic  Festival — Frit- 
schel,  April,  1946. 

Clinics — Is  it  Time  for  a  “New  Look”? 
— Saetre,  Feb.,  1948. 


Most  of  tbo  Cots 

(halftonM) 

usod  io  tho  S.  M. 

art  ovailoblt 
ofttr  Poblicotloo 
at  $2.00  toeh 


Baton  Twirling 


Ever  wondered  where  a  baton  goes  when  it  "disappears"? 

Herm's  a  photo  that  will  show  you.  Rosomary  Rowland,  Warrington,  Florida,  is  twirling  a 
battory-lightod  baton.  A  donblo  oxposnro  was  snapped,  one  picture  shewing  Miss  Rowland 
standing  with  the  baton  in  her  hands,  the  ether  with  the  baton  lit  up  and  turning  at  high 
speed.  Left  and  right  side  figure  eights  are  the  spins  she  did  for  the  cameraman.  So  you 
see  a  twirling  baton  is  a  busy  little  follow,  which.  In  its  haste,  almost  disappears  from  view 
except  for  a  flash.  Lighted  batons  are  especially  effective  for  night  work. 
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What  Makes  a 
GoodBatonT  wirier? 


A  aiRL  TWIRLER.  called  a  majorette, 
iiiuHt  be  physically  fit  and  willing;  to  prac¬ 
tice  diligently.  She  must  be  sweet,  poLsed 
and  dignified.  Her  costume  must  be  im¬ 
maculately  clean  and  shining.  She  must 
be  graceful  and  vivacious,  attracting  at¬ 
tention  to  her  band,  like  a  bright  flower 
in  a  boquet.  You  have  never  noticed  too 
much  the  boquet  until  all  of  a  sudden  the 
bright  flower  attracts  your  attention,  and 


there  you  are,  looking  over  the  entire 
band. 

She  must,  by  constant  training,  give  a 
sparkling  performance.  She  must  be  able 
to  "strut”  without  the  common  "hip  Wig¬ 
gling”  found  among  untrained  majorettes. 

From  the  health  standpoint  the  girls’ 
posture  Is  improved  and  the  spirit  of 
teamwork  and  oooi>eration  is  invaluable 
in  any  phase  of  life.  Good  rhythm  is 


By 
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on 
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developed  and  much  pleasure  and  satis¬ 
faction  is  derived  from  a  smooth,  varied 
I>erformance. 

Most  high  schools  and  colleges  have 
endorsed  the  half-time  entertainment  at 
football  and  basketball  games  with  pag¬ 
eantry,  by  their  respective  bands  and  ma¬ 
jorettes.  Xo  other  sport  or  recreational 
activity  can  give  a  girl  such  gr>od  physical 
exercise  as  baton  twirling. 

ROY  TWIRLERS,  called  drum  majors, 
should  be  tall,  weight  in  pro|)ortlon,  have 
some  knowledge  of  music,  grace,  rhythm, 
of  soldiery  bearing,  military  deportment, 
know  commands  and  how  to  put  them 
into  effect  on  all  occasions,  know  how  to 
halt  the  organisation  correctly,  have  abil¬ 
ity  to  arrange  his  organization  in  emer¬ 
gencies  and  in  parades  to  keep  his  or¬ 
ganization  in  control,  not  permitting  a 
slower  cadence  than  that  .«et  up  for  the 
parade. 


National  Magazines  to 
Recognize  Twirlers, 
Twirling 

Xat tonally  circulated  "I..ife"  and  "t’ol- 
liers,”  both  |M>pular  American  magazines, 
will  soon  devote  several  of  their  pages 
t<i  the  art  of  twirling.  In  January  "I>lfe” 
will  carry  startling  facts  concerning  the 
twirling  life  of  Miami's  Bill  Allen,  for¬ 
merly  of  Racine,  Wls.  Bill  who  is  prob¬ 
ably  one  of  the  most  publicized  twirlers 
in  the  nation  has  a  class  of  3,000  twirlers 
in  Miami,  Fla. 

Next  June  “rolller.s”  will  u.se  a  t-page 
spread  on  twirling,  featuring  pictures 
taken  at  th*-  re<-ent  2nd  annual  XA- 
TIOXAK  HATGX  'TWIRM.Xtl  JAM- 
BORKK,  held  at  So.  Milw.,  Wls. 


!  BOYS 

Pick  Yo&r  Candidate 
for  tha  5M  Beauty 
Contest,  Send  PIctnres 
to  tke  Beanty  Contest 
editor  NOW. 


In  October  you  will  rocalt  wo  90VO  you  0  picture  of  bendleedor  Sammy  Kaye  taking 
a  twirling  lotton.  It'(  Roy  Rogers,  radio-movie  star,  this  month.  Showing  him  tha  tricks 
of  tha  trade  is  Chicago's  Patrici  Ryan,  who  it  presently  attending  tha  So,  Dakota 
Northern  State  Teachers  Collage  on  a  twirling  scholarship.  Incidentally  Miss  Ryan 
captured  top  honors  at  tha  national  majorette  contest  last  year. 
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Posture  .  Beauty  .  Poise  .  Grace 


Baton  Twirling 


‘JwiAlpaor 

NEWS  AND  VIEWS  FROM  ACROSS  THE  NATION 


MISSOURI— In  Monett  school  band¬ 
leader  Homer  Lee  recently  became  the 
chairman  of  the  very  first  official  state 
championship  twirling  contest  ever  held 
in  Mo.  Over  100  comely  majorettes  com¬ 
peted  in  the  contest,  mostly  high  school 
girls.  Winners  were :  Ro.sie  Orandy,  An¬ 
derson,  Sr. ;  Carolyn  Thomson,  Marion- 
vllle,  Sr.;  Beverly  Fortman,  St.  Louis,  Jr.; 
.Myrna  Mosby,  Anderson,  Jr.  Sally  Cock¬ 
rell,  Carthage,  won  the  novice  honors 
with  Candy  Haraway,  Reeds  Springs, 
winning  honors  in  the  juvenile  gr.up. 

ILLINOIS — The  Aurora  high  school  be¬ 
came  the  site  for  a  large  open  twirling 
i-ontest  on  Oct.  21.  High  .school  twlrlers 
from  all  over  the  state  gathered  to  com- 
liete  for  honors.  Illinois  majorettes  win¬ 
ning  1st  div.  honors  were;  Bonnie  Rae 
Stanek,  Dundee;  Karen  Steiman,  KIgin ; 
.Mice  .Shea,  Wadsworth;  Nancy  Ringo, 
Chicago;  Joan  Hlllegonds,  Klossmour : 
Donna  Zierk,  Dundee;  Roy  Cole,  Home¬ 


wood  ;  Kugene  Shea,  Wadsworth ;  Naomi 
Zarbock,  Wheaton  ;  Carolyn  Lopata,  Chi¬ 
cago  ;  Betty  Womak,  Hazel  Crest.  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  contest  was  Joan  I^ohr,  major¬ 
ette  of  the  Aurora  high  school. 

COLORADO  —  High  school  majorettes 
throughout  the  entire  state  gathered  in 
Denver  on  Dec.  9th  to  vie  for  the  Colo, 
state  championship.  Bill  Wright,  Colo., 
NBTA  state  counselor,  says  the  contest 
was  a  huge  success  with  majorettes  from 
every  corner  of  the  entire  state  on  hand. 

.W/rH/GA.V— When  I'nlversity  of  .Michi¬ 
gan  rooters  hoarded  a  train  for  .New  York 
several  weeks  ago  to  travel  to  New  York, 
where  the  U  of  M  football  team  met  the 
famous  ARMY  team,  they  weren’t  sure 
just  how  their  team  would  come  out  but 
they  were  sure  of  one  thing — who  had 
the  most  colorful  band.  Sure  enough, 
when  the  halftime  rolled  around,  the  fab¬ 
ulous  IT  of  M  hand,  headed  by  twirler 
Floyd  Zarbock,  Wheaton.  Ill.,  took  to  the 
Held  to  present  an  exhibition  of  musical 


Keep  Your  Eyes  on  This  Oai 


Shown  «bov*  are  the  Miulttipp!  State  Majorette  champions  for  the  years  1949  and 
1950,  and  they're  sisters  too.  In  Dec.  1948  Ella  Mae  Fulmer,  Jackson,  sittin9,  won  the 
state  honors.  A'  year  later  her  sister,  Jo  Ann,  standing,  stepped  in  and  won  state 
honors.  Presently  Jo  Ann  is  majorette  for  the  Forest  Hill  H  S  band  of  Jackson.  Her 
older  sister  Ella  Mae,  heads  the  famous  "Ole  Miss."  University  band. 


She's  pert  Hilda  Gay  May¬ 
berry  of  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
and  probably  one  of  the  most 
decorated  majorettes  In  Amer¬ 
ica  today.  Shown  at  her  feet 
are  a  few  of  the  trophies  she 
has  won  during  the  past  five 
years.  Hilda  Gay  walked  off 
with  top  honors  at  the  1950 
Wisconsin  Spectacle  of  Music 
pageant,  held  at  So.  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  and  the  Chicagoland  Mu¬ 
sic  festival,  held  at  the  Chicago 
Pair  last  August.  She's  now  a 
junior  in  a  Louisville  High 
school. 


showmanship  prcviou.sly  unexcelled  in  the 
east.  They’re  still  talking  about  it. 

COXXECTICIJT — Scores  of  high  .school 
majors  and  majorettes  from  all  over  the 
state  gatheretl  in  Bridgeport  in  October 
to  compete  for  state  honors.  Winners 
were  as  follows;  Mark  Adieletta,  Bridge¬ 
port — ^juv.  boys;  Judy  Ann  Bacher,  Da¬ 
rien — juv.  girls ;  Kelvin  Carrigan,  Stam¬ 
ford — jr.  boys;  Kitty  Pollard.  (Jroton,  jr. 
girls;  Barbara  Hrosenchick,  Byram; 
Bobby  Ooodfellow,  Port  Chester — sr.  boys. 

WISCONSIN— In  South  .Milwaukee  high 
.school  and  city  officials  are  already  set¬ 
ting  up  plans  for  the  6ih  annual  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Si>ectacle  of  Music  Pageant — one  of 
the  large.st  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  In 
.lanesville  officers  of  the  Nat.  Baton  Twirl¬ 
ing  Ass’n  say  that  the  2nd  edition  of  the 
hook  "Who’s  Who  in  Baton  Twirling”  will 
soon  be  ready  for  distribution. 

MISSISSIPPI — The  Ist  week  of  Dec. 
will  And  high  .school  bands  from  all  over 
the  state  gathering  in  (Ireenwood,  site  for 
the  gigantic  Delta  band  and  twirling  fes¬ 
tival.  At  that  time  the  3rd  annual  Miss. 
State  twirling  contest  will  be  held. 

.W/.V.VB.SOTA— Already  St.  Paul  is 
buzzing  with  action — city  and  school  of- 
Acials  are  setting  up  final  preparations 
for  the  gigantic  St.  Paul  Winter  (Tarnlval 
liageant.  The  Winter  Carnival  will  again 
l»e  the  site  for  the  National  Baton  Twirl¬ 
ing  competition.  Date  is  January  29th. 
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What  is  the  NBTA? 


Coming 
Next  Month 


the  NBTA  receive  a  nieiiibership  card  and 
certificate  for  framiOK-  They  all  receive 
a  monthly  newspaper  entitled  ‘‘NBTA 
CHAPTEH  CHA‘rTER"  which  provides 
them  with  unbiased  and  outspoken  re¬ 
ports  on  the  state  and  national  twirling 
situation. 

Annually  a  national  convention  is  held, 
called  the  NATIONAL.  BATt)N  TWIKL- 
INO  JAMBOKEE.  For  four  days  twirlers 
from  ovt  r  10  states  gather  to  work  out 
few  contest  rules,  twirling  movements  and 
such. 

The  top  twirling  instructors  of  the 
nation  are  on  hand  to  teach  daily  classes. 
An  actual  twirling  contest,  parade  and 
music  festival  climaxes  the  annual  event. 
Four  NBTA  members  from  each  state  are 
eligible  to  attend  the  annual  Jamboree. 

Twirlers  wanting  to  im|>rove,  twirling 
instructors  and  high  school  l>and  leaders 
can‘t  afford  not  to  belong  to  the  NBTA. 
Future  |>lans  call  for  three  subsidiary  or¬ 
ganizations:  (1)  National  Teachers,  (2) 
National  Judges,  (3)  AEI.  STAR — cham¬ 
pion  scK'iety. 


First  Beauty  Pictures 

Runners  up  in  the  SM  netienel  search 
for  Anfterica's  Most  Beautiful  Baton 
Twirlin9  Majorette  will  appear  in  the 
January  issue.  These  era  the  first  of 
the  school  year  to  be  published. 
More  will  follow  every  month.  The 
contest  is  9ett!ng  hot.  Mail  your 
entry  now.  An  official  entry  blank 
will  be  sent  you  at  once.  All  of  this 
takes  time,  so  don't  delay,  get  started. 

What  Kind  of  Uniform 
Should  a  Majorette  Wear? 

That's  the  question  that  will  be 
answered  in  your  next  month's  School 
Musician.  Your  twirling  editor,  Don 
Sartell,  will  answer  every  question 
pertaining  to  this  question,  showing 
pictures  and  diagrams  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  type  outfits  to  wear  on  different 
occasions.  If  you  have  any  specific 
questions  on  this  question  send  them 
to  The  School  Musician. 


Newest  Instructor 
Over  175  Pictures 
Shews  Every  Move 


The  most  authentic  book  eve* 
published  on  this  subject 
Makes  it  easy,  for  beginner  or 
aipert.  Fully  illustrated.  Price 
$1.00  postpaid.  Order  Todey. 


Even  elephants  react  to  the  command  of  a  majorette.  Shown  is  pert  Bess  Malone, 
majorette  with  the  Camden,  Arkansas,  school  band.  Bess,  who  is  shown  perched  on 
the  lag  of  a  large  elephant,  has  twirled  at  the  New  Orleans  Maru'i  Gras. 
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Bcrton  TwirliRg 


Posture  .  Beauty  .  Poise  .  Grace 


Learn  to  Twirl  a  Baton 

Be  a  Champ.  We*ll  Show  You  How 


A  LESSON  WITH  DON 

★ 

Du0  to  tho  many  Uttort  we  have 
been  raceivin9  raquatting  details  and 
information  on  how  to  do  various 
tricks,  your  twirling  editor  has  de* 
cided  to  conduct  a  monthly  class  for 
twirlers,  potential  twirlers  and  twirl¬ 
ing  instructors. 

Starting  with  this  issue,  each  month 
I  will  cover  several  important  move¬ 
ments — telling  you  how  to  use  them 
to  your  best  advantage. 


Last  month,  in  this  magazine,  I  toid 
you  how  to  seiect  the  proper  baton.  Now 
in  order  that  you  become  a  good  rudi- 
mental  twirier  you  must  first  master 
several  basic  movements.  This  is  a  neces¬ 
sity  if  you  later  plan  to  go  into  super 
advanced  work. 

The  first  two  simple,  basic,  tricks  a  po¬ 
tential  twlrler  should  master  are,  of 
course,  the  WRIST  SPIN  and  the  FIG¬ 
URE  EUOHT.  Students  will  better  remem¬ 
ber  the  wrist  spin  if  referred  to  as  the 
UNDER  ARM.  In  doing  the  wrist  spin 
the  baton  is  held  at  the  balance  point,  ball 
in  top.  You  then  revolve  the  baton,  with 
ball  going  between  arm  and  body  and 
tip-end  revolving  around  the  outside  of 
the  arm. 

The  figure  eight,  like  the  wrist^  spin  is 
also  very  simple.  Stand  erect,  holding 
your  right  arm  out  in  front  of  you.  Hold 
baton  at  balance  point,  with  ball  to  the 
top.  To  start  the  correct  movement,  the 
ball  is  moved  forward  and  down.  The 
bail  continues  to  move  until  it  has  formed 
a  circle  on  the  right  side  of  your  arm. 
Now,  with  the  ball  back  where  it  started, 
it  continues  to  move  forward  and  down 
the  right  side  of  your  arm,  forming  the 
other  half  of  your  figure  eight. 


To  continue,  right  hand  gras|>s  baton, 
catching  at  the  same  point  on  the  shaft 
where  it  was  held  with  the  left  hand. 

The  two  hand  spin  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  basic  movements  a  twirler  does. 
A  considerable  amount  of  practice  will  l>e 
necessary  to  master  same. 


Lesson  No.  1 


THK  TWO  HAND  SPIN,  sometimes 
better  remembered  if  referred  to  as  the 
hand-to-hand. 

Start  with  the  baton  in  right  hand,  ball 
to  left,  as  illustrated.  Move  ball  up  and 
out  to  the  right  in  a  circle,  baton  rolling 
over  and  off  of  right  thumb  into  the  left 
hand.  The  pass  is  made  by  having  the 
left  hand  ready,  palm  up  and  over  the 
right  liand.  The  shaft  of  the  baton  falls 
Into  the  left  hand  between  thumb  and 
first  finger. 


Who 

Is  Amorica's  Most 
Beautiful  Majorette? 

Send  Your  Entry  Today 
for  the 
1951  Award 


SPECIAL  NOTE  FOR  THOSE 
FOLLOWING  TWIRLING  MANUALS 


Hold  your  instruction  book  or  manual 
directly  in  front  of  a  mirror  when  ana¬ 
lyzing  a  trick.  You  will  find  that  the  il¬ 
lustration  will  be  much  easier  to  follow. 


BE  A  CHAMPION! 


^lun/d 


SELfAER  BATONS! 

CLARK 


ALL  9  CHAMPIONS 

in  the  21st  annual  CHICAGOLAND  MUSIC 
FESTIVAL  Won  with  Selmer-Clarks 

. . .  And  that’s  not  all!— Six  of  the  8  second-place 
winners  in  this  big,  important  contest  used 
Selmer-Clarks!  In  fact,  TWO  OUT  OF  THREE 
OT  ALL  211  contestants  are  Selmer-Clark  users. 
Would  you  want  any  better  proof  of  our  claim, 
“More  Selmer-Clark  Batons  are  twirled  by 
champions  than  any  other  make!”  Try  a  Selmer- 
Clark  today! 


These  features  make  Sel¬ 
mer-Clarks  PREFERRED 
BY  CHAMPIONS: 

•  TWIRL-A- MAGIC  BAL¬ 
ANCE  for  winning  speed 
and  trick  effects 

•  EXTRA  PLASH  —  with 
triple-plated  chrome, 
smooth  or  spiral  machine- 
hammered  shafts 

•  MOST  COMPLETE 
RANGE  of  scientifically 
graduated  sizes,  lengths 
and  weights,  for  all  ages. 


HERE  ARE  THE  WINNERS,  who  twirled  Selmer-Clarks  to 
victory  in  all  8  oivisions  of  the  festival: 


Morion  Flynn 

fow  Pow,  Mich. 


Floyd  Zorfaock 
Wheolon,  III. 


Ri  chord  Puckett 
Miomi,  Flo. 


Mortho  io  Hompten 
Plymouth,  Ind. 


Dol  Zierk 
Dundoe,  III. 


Hildo  Coy  Moyberry  Dickie  Werner 
leuitville,  Ky.  Rocine,  Wis. 


Senie  Regers 

Wotervliel,  Mich. 


Cyl  Johnson 
Celemo,  Mich. 


FREE  ROOKLET  ON  lATON  TWIRLINGI  Send  pest  card  le  SELMER,  Dept.  H-121,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
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Questions 
and  Answers 

<il'KKTIO.\t  Are  all  batons  balanced 
a  little  off  center? 

A\8WER :  Xo,  many  twirlers  use  center 
balanced  batons.  Many  Instructors  say 
center  balanced  batons  are  far  the  best 
kind  to  use. 

Ql'KSTIOXi  What  are  the  tall  hats 
worn  by  drum  major.s  called? 

AS8WER:  Shako. 

(ll'KSTIOXi  Which  s'tate  has  the 
most  baton  twirlers? 

AX8WEK:  Although  I  can’t  prove  it  1 
would  say  Texas,  Florida,  Illinois  and 
Indiana  have  the  most. 

QUESTlO.N'i  Does  any  other  country 
have  baton  twirlers? 

AN8WER:  AlthouKh  the  United  S^tates 
has  the  most  twirlers,  countries  like  Can* 
ada,  Hawaii,  Scotland,  France  and  Bel- 
Kium  do  have  a  few. 

QUESTIONS  Do  twirlers  wanting:  to 
enter  the  professional  show  world  stand 
a  chance? 

AN8WER:  Good  question,  presently 
professional  twirlers  are  few.  Need  for 
many  more  is  great.  Twirlers  with  a  good 
act  should  act  now. 

QUESTION!  Is  a  true  champion  de¬ 
termined  by  the  number  of  medals  a 
twlrler  has  won? 

AN8WER;  Usually  not.  Many  of  the 
present-day  contests  award  medals  to 
nearly  all  of  the  attending  contestants. 

QUESTION:  In  doing  the  horizontal 
(flat  spin)  does  the  baton  go  clockwise  or 
counter  clockwise? 

ANSWER:  Years  ago  the  counterclock¬ 
wise  method  was  used  extensively.  Today 
twirlers  u.se  both.  Many  teachers  claim 
that  more  tricks  can  be  developed  from 
the  elockwl.se  motion. 


^ansL  fisjcUsA, 

Elkhart,  Indiana 


RUSS  PRIESTLEY 

"Now  today  will  be  your  Erst  parade  Junior,  so  I'll 
show  you  how  we  strut  back  and  forth  in  front  of  the 
drum  mafor," 


National  Majorette  Contest  January  29th 


Janet  Pedler,  Ma.scot,  Elkhart,  Indiana, 
High  School  Band,  1950-1951.  She  is  in 
the  7th  grade. 

TWIRLING  HO.VORS :  2  First  Division 
state  medals.  1  Second  Division  state 
medal.  1  Second  Division  medal  from 


Neither  rain,  nor  snow,  nor  sleet,  nor 
ice  will  Htop  majoret'tfs  from  all  over  the 
United  States  from  going  to  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  come  January  29th,  1950. 

REASON?  The  very  first  nationally 
sanctioned  NATIONAL  BATON  TWIRL¬ 
ING  MAJORETTE  CHAMPIONSHIP 
contest  ev“r  held.  With  $1,000.00  in  cash 
and  countless  numbers  of  other  awards 


South  Western  Music  festival  at  St.  Jo¬ 
seph,  Michigan.  1  Second  Division  medal 
from  Muskegon  Heights,  Michigan.  1 
Second  Division  medal  from  Syracuse, 
Indiana.  1  Second  Place  from  South  Bend, 
Michiana  Baton  Club.  1  Third  Division 
from  Holland,  Michigan,  Tulip  Festival. 
1  Third  Division  from  International 
Friendship  Gardens,  Michigan  City,  Indi¬ 
ana.  1  Third  Division  from  Columbia  City, 
Indiana.  1  Third  Division  from  Three 
Daks,  Michigan.  1  Third  Place  from  Syra¬ 
cuse,  Indiana.  1  Second  Place,  Drum  Major, 
from  I..agrange,  Indiana,  Limberlost  Camp. 

Janet  is  twelve  years  old  and  has  been 
twirling  for  three  years.  Her  father,  Sld- 
I  ney  Pedler,  is  owner  of  the  Hoosler  Band 
'  Instrument  Co.,  which  makes  clarineita. 


being  offered  to  winners,  all  of  Americas 
top  majorette  twirling  exponents  arc  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  on  hand. 

The  gigantic  pageant  will  be  presented 
with  the  same  sco|>e  as  the  annual  MISS 
AMERICA  pageant  held  at  Atlantic  City 
each  year.  The  actual  contest  will  take 
place  in  front  of  10,000  people. 

The  contest,  which  is  the  featured  at¬ 
traction  of  the  St.  Paul  Winter  Carnival, 
is  open  to  all  majorettes  residing  in 
states  not  mentioned  below.  Michigan. 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Conn.,  Colorado, 
Ohio,  Missouri  and  Mississippi. 

In  the  states  mentioned  only  those  ma¬ 
jorettes  placing  in  top  five  of  each  of  the 
age  groups,  in  the  state  wide  elimination 
contest  may  compete  at  the  National. 

Preparations  for  this  big  NATIONAL 
meet  have  taken  three  full  years.  To  in¬ 
sure  only  the  best  in  the  way  of  contest 
procedure  the  National  Baton  Twirling 
Association  was  called  upon  to  set  up 
contest  rules,  regulations  and  to  furnish 
only  the  best  in  Judges. 

Majorettes  throughout  the  United  Btate.s 
interested  in  competing  in  this  contest 
are  urged  to  write:  Mr.  Leonard  C. 
Seamer,  General  chairman,  C?ourt  House, 
St.  Paul  2,  Minnesota. 
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Qhfud.  SsddofL 

Edit0d  and  A^nagnd  Entirely  by  Frndnrie  fay  Swift,  Mu$.  D. 
formerly  Pint.  N.  S.  V.  A.,  Now  Head  of  Mueic  Education  Dept.,  Hartwkk  Caiingn 
Addrnu  all  Corrntpondnncn  to  Dr.  Swift,  379  Main  St.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


WILD 

As  we  recall  it,  there  was  only  one 
"wild  pitch”  in  the  recent  world  series. 
This  was  an  expensive  error.  .  .  .  One 
runner  advanced  two  bases  and  “the 
black  mark”  was  recorded  on  the 
books  to  be  used  by  commentators  for 
.the  next  hundred  years.  Pitchers  dis¬ 
like  to  see  “wild  pitch”  reported  after 
any  game. 

Pitchers  should  take  up  music  as  a 
career.  Here  the  pitch  is  “wild” 
about  as  often  as  it  is  in  tune.  In  fact 
.  .  .  poor  pitch  on  one  of  our  national 
network  shows  is  the  cause  for  this 
story. 

It  was  an  excellent  program.  The 
material  was  interesting.  While  driv¬ 
ing  on  a  beautiful  Sunday  afternoon  it 
was  a  pleasure  to  listen  to  a  story  of 
musical  America.  Then  the  choir 
started  to  sing.  It  might  have  been  a 
school  group.  No  announcement  was 
made  and  as  it  was  a  sustaining  pro¬ 
gram  we  rather  thought  it  was  a  pro¬ 
fessional  choir.  At  any  rate  the  com¬ 
mentator  told  bis  story,  then  came  the 
nod  and  the  choir  started.  The  quality 
was  excellent,  there  was  a  good  bal¬ 
ance  of  parts,  the  choir  sang  with  fine 
spirit  .  .  .  but  the  intonation  was  ter¬ 
rible.  By  the  time  the  group  had  sung 
four  phrases  it  had  begun  to  slip  and 
continued  to  do  so  in  every  number 
that  was  sung.  Our  six  year  old  son 
asked  what  was  wrong  with  it.  .  .  . 
The  ten  year  old  asked  if  we  would 
“turn  it  off.” 

Every  music  educator  knows  that 
some  times  it  is  more  difficult  to  sing 
in  tune  than  at  other  times.  Dark,  “de¬ 
pressing  days”  often  cause  groups  to 
flat.  Directing  a  church  choir  for 
twenty  years  and  averaging  about  3 
anthems  each  Sunday  ...  it  was  na¬ 
tural  to  record  the  performances 
which  were  marred  by  the  loss  of 
pitch.  On  three  occasions  that  were 
■‘bad  enough”  to  be  recorded,  in  every 
case  it  was  a  dark  day.  One  was  the 
Sunday  following  the  big  football  game 
which  was  lost  by  some  lop-sided  score. 
Another  was  a  very  hot  summer  day 
with  humidity  at  the  breaking  point. 
On  the  third  occasion  .  .  .  the  choir 
iust  happened  to  flat.  A^ide  from  the 


Pitch 

dark  day  .  .  .  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  for  it. 

People  usually  tend  to  sing  flat  when 
they  are  tired,  mentally  depressed,  and 
worn  out.  If  you  wish  to  make  an 
amateur  choir  sing  flat,  bawl  them  out 
for  a  few  minutes,  make  them  feel  in¬ 
ferior  and  ashamed,  and  they  probably 
will  do  the  trick  for  you.  Intuneness 
depends  upon  desire  to  sing  about  as 
much  as  it  does  good  breath  support 
and  good  tone  direction. 

Some  years  ago  we  recall  conducting 
a  sectional  chorus.  We  had  worked 
about  two  hours  and  were  a  bit  weary 
ourselves.  Spoting  one  of  the  area’s 
better  known  conductors  in  the  listen¬ 
ing  audience  we  asked  him  if  he  would 
care  to  conduct  a  number.  He  agreed 
.  .  .  but  before  he  did  so  gave  a  five- 
minute  talk  on  pitch.  .  .  .“Be  sure  to 
think  your  tones  high.  .  .  .  Have  both 


It  was  a  flne  program.  The  chorus  of 
110  students  was  equally  divided  between 
boys  and  girls.  The  request  had  been  for 
55  girls  and  55  boys.  And  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  these  boys  and  girls  had  come 
from  15  different  schools  in  one  county 
.  .  .  and  had  spent  only  two  hours  in  re¬ 
hearsal,  it  was  obvious  that  they  knew 
their  parts  well.  Their  teachers  had  worked 
hard  to  produce  a  chorus  worthy  of  a 
place  on  the  program  with  the  splendid 
band  and  orchestra. 

This  was  unique  not  in  the  fact  that 
here  was  a  county  chorus  .  .  .  there  have 
been  festivals  in  this  area  for  at  least  a 
dozen  years  .  .  .  but  this  was  the  third 
year  of  having  a  mixed  chorus.  Prior  to 
1948  there  had  been  100-voice  girls  choirs. 
Then  in  1948  it  was  decided  to  include 
some  boys  and  SAB  arrangements  were 
used.  Last  year  flve  numbers  were 
scheduled  using  SATB  arrangements.  Two 
of  the  numbers  were  cancelled  because 
the  group  could  not  sing  them. 

Determined  to  place  the  chorus  on  a 
par  with  the  instrumental  groups  the 
music  teachers  did  not  give  up.  The  pro¬ 
gram  was  well  sung.  It  included  five 
selections  ranging  from  Palestrina  to  an 


feet  on  the  floor.  .  .  .  Sit  with  your 
backs  away  from  the  chair.”  .  .  .  etc. 
Then  the  group  sang  and  flatted  ter¬ 
ribly.  It  took  us  an  additional  30 
minutes  to  get  them  back  into  the 
groove  of  self  confidence  where  they 
did  not  flat. 

This  writer  believes  that  pitch  is 
something  that  you  can  talk  a  lot.  But 
in  the  final  analysis  .  .  .  the  smart  di¬ 
rector  says  little  about  it  in  rehearsal 
and  never  anything  in  concert.  A 
change  in  pitch  should  be  noticed  “be¬ 
fore  it  is  apparent  to  the  singers”.  A 
slight  hand  motion  can  usually  cor¬ 
rect  the  pitch  higher  or  lower.  If  this 
is  a  troublesome  experience  ...  re¬ 
hearse  the  group  singing  a  phrase  with 
piano  .  .  .  then  sing  a  cappella  for  a 
gradual  increasing  amount  of  time  and 
have  the  piano  again  come  in.  Any 
school  group  can  learn  to  sing  in  tune. 
Let  us  think  of  a  wild  pitch  in  music 
as  being  just  as  disastrous  as  it  is  in 
baseball. 


American  novelty.  On  two  numbers  there 
were  divided  parts  and  the  group  sang 
SSATBB. 

Credit  for  the  performance  is  due  to 
the  determination  of  the  teachers  to  en¬ 
list  the  boys  in  the  choral  program.  Two 
members  of  the  chorus  were  excused  to 
play  In  a  football  game.  They  came  back 
later  to  sing.  The  boys  l\gd  been  sold  on 
the  idea  that  singing  was  fun  and  for 
them  ...  it  was. 

What  was  done  at  the  Delaware  County 
Festival  in  New  York  State  can  be  done 
eUsc where.  It  may  take  time  but  it  is 
possible  anywhere. 

There  is  no  community  in  this  county 
which  numbers  over  a  thousand  residents. 
Several  of  the  schools  have  less  than  100 
senior  high  school  students.  Yet  the  de¬ 
sire  to  get  the  boys  to  sing  has  paid  off. 
In  practically  every  school  there  is  a 
mixed  choir  and  the  students  and  the 
community  are  proud  of  their  accomplish¬ 
ments.  Next  year  there  will  be  a  larger 
chorus  and  more  boys  will  be  singing. 
Where  there  is  a  desire  .  .  .  teachers  will 
find  boys  who  wish  to  sing  and  good 
four-part  music  will  result.  It  can  be 
done  anywhere. 


IF  You’ve  the  WILL  to  Do 
There’s  a  WAY  to  Do 


QhDhaL  ^SCilDIfL, _ Tfce  School  Musician 

Is  Elementary  Music  Education 

TEACHING  Music? 


★ 


By  Willard  I.  Muster 

Director  of  Schonoefady  Youth  Orehoitra  (N.Y.) 


★ 


What  Hhould  be  expected  of  a  child 
in  the  sixth  grade  when  this  is  the 
point  at  which  he  is  handed  a  band 
or  orchestra  instrument?  How  much 
should  he  know  about  music  in  gen¬ 
eral? 

The  principal  justificaton  for  music 
in  the  elementary  schools  is  the  recog¬ 
nition  that  life  becomes  richer  because 
of  association  with  this  art. 

Bach  student  in  these  grades  will  be 
conditioned  by  his  background.  If  he 
knows  a  Mozart  Concerto,  knows  what 
a  concerto  is,  knows  who  the  composer 
was,  knows  the  melodies  used  and  has 
thrilled  to  its  beauty,  his  reaction  will 
differ  from  that  of  the  person  who  has 
no  ideas  or  knowledge  of  such  terms 
or  the  music.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he 
knows  the  facts  and  does  not  have  the 
desire  to  hear  the  music,  then  the 
music  will  mean  nothing,  if  circum¬ 
stances  necessitate  his  listening. 

What  are  the  musical  activities  of 
your  acquaintances?  Most  of  them 
merely  listen.  What  do  they  listen  to? 


CHORAL 
ROBES 


A  hrgo  ooloetlom  of 
fabric*  and  talon; 
oxtollant  workman- 
•fcip;  roatonablo 
print.  WrHo  for  tat- 
ofeg  and  tomplot. 


DcMoulin  Bros.  &  Co. 

10M  So.  Fourth  Stroot 
Oroanviik,  lltinoi* 


They  listen  to  music  of  their  choice. 
This  choice  depends  on  their  back¬ 
ground.  If  music  means  dancing,  then 
the  dance  band’s  popularity  will  in¬ 
crease.  If  music  means  the  concerto, 
the  symphony,  the  art  song,  then  they 
will  buy  records  and  frequent  the  con¬ 
cert  halls  where  it  can  be  heard. 

The  comic  section  of  the  paper  does 
not  represent  the  whole  field  of  litera¬ 
ture.  The  dance  band  or  what  is 
called  “popular"  music  does  not  repre¬ 
sent  the  whole  field  of  music.  Since  wc 
believe  in  taking  the  child  from  where 
he  is,  it  could  serve  as  a  starting  point 
when  “popular"  music  is  the  only  kind 
with  which  he  is  acquainted  .  .  .  the 
kind  that  has  influenced  his  taste.  It 
is  therefore  the  duty  of  those  who  are 
responsible  for  the  music  program  in 
the  schools  to  expose  children  to 
music  that  has  stood  the  test  of  en¬ 


joyment  for  years,  as  well  as  to  music 
of  today  that  compares  in  quality  to 
the  compositions  of  other  years.  The 
elementary  program  should  acquaint 
children  with  the  best  in  music  suited 
to  their  ability  and  in  a  manner  lead¬ 
ing  and  helping  them  to  an  enjoyable 
experience.  Could  it  not  be  that  the 
students  often  choose  only  “popular" 
music  to  listen  to  because  that  is  the 
only  kind  they  had  enjoyment  with? 

First,  the  real  enjoyment  of  and 
second,  the  acquaintance  with  the  best 
music  written  and  suitable  for  the  ele¬ 
mentary  grades  are  the  two  most  im¬ 
portant  factors  I  would  like  to  expect 
of  the  child  when  first  handed  a  band 
or  orchestra  instrument.  With  students 
having  such  a  background,  it  is  com- 
parativeiy  easy  and  simple  to  teach 
the  other  techniques  necessary  to  play 
an  instrument. 


Are  You  Willing  to  Make 
This  Reading  Test? 

If.  S.  Lef  Me  Know  What  Happens  I 


Here  is  a  suggestion  for  a  final  concert: 
order  a  number  which  is  one  or  two  grades 
easier  than  the  choir  usually  sings,  have 
one  of  the  students  open  the  package  in  the 
presence  of  the  audience,  pass  out  the 
music,  strike  a  chord,  and  sing.  Let  the 
parents  and  the  public  see  that  the 
choir  has  a  program  of  music  reading 
comparable  to  that  of  the  instrumental 
group. 
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QhphinL  _ Tfce  School  Musician 

These  Hills  Reward  the  Promise  — 


EVERY  CHILD 
Shall  Have  Music 


By  Frederic  fay  Swift 

It  is  a  small  school.  .  .  There  are 
less  than  5U0  children  enrolled  from 
kindergarten  through  the  12th  grade. 
Ten  or  a  dozen  graduate  each  year. 
The  children  come,  many  of  them, 
from  "below-average"  American  homes 
and  in  order  to  serve  the  area  one 
of  the  school  buses  travels  a  20-mile 
route  (SO  miles  each  day)  in  order 
to  bring  the  children  to  the  schooi. 
.Many  of  the  children  live  in  homes 
which  do  not  have  ele<'tric  lights,  nor 
running  water.  The  cultural  back¬ 
ground  of  most  of  these  boys  and  girls 
is  very  low.  Here  is  a  school  nestled 
in  the  foothills  of  the  Catskills  where 
one  would  expect  to  find  little  if  any 
music  and  a  community  of  backward 
youngsters.  Hut  ...  this  is  not  the 
true  picture. 

Our  first  visit  to  the  kindergarten 
class  was  a  revelation  to  our  student 
teachers.  (They  call  it  pre-tlrst  grade 
rather  than  kindergarten  because  they 
cover  many  more  things  under  this 
program.)  Not  one  of  the  children, 
and  there  were  34  of  them,  was  able  to 
sing  in  tune.  The  first  day  we  found 
only  two  who  were  willing  to  march 
around  the  class  trying  to  keep  time 
to  the  music  which  we  played  on  the 
piano.  The  rest  of  the  group  sat  quiet¬ 
ly  watching  much  as  a  baby  squirrel 
will  do  .  .  .  not  knowing  whether  to 
stay  or  run  away.  Only  one  child 
would  tell  us  his  name. 

Two  months  later  the  picture  was 
improving.  Three  of  these  little  tots 
could  now  sing  in  tune  on  such  favor¬ 
ites  as  THREE  LITTLE  DUCKIES 
and  EAT  MISTER  TURKEY.  About 
eighty  percent  of  the  group  would 
try  to  sing.  Many  could  “match  tones". 
Only  a  few  still  refused  to  hold  up 
their  heads  and  enter  into  the  musical 
games. 

It  was  an  Improvement  but  the 
task  of  music  teaching  still  appeared 
very  difficult. 

This  was  not  an  “unusual  class". 
This  sort  of  thing  had  been  going 


on  for  years.  Hoys  and  girls  who  have 
never  seen  a  movie,  never  heard  music, 
and  who  were  going  “into  the  world” 
for  the  first  time  cannot  be  expected 
to  discard  all  of  their  inhibitions  at 
once.  It  takes  time  for  them  to  adjust 
themselves  to  the  new  world  about 
them. 

The  second  class  that  we  visited 
happened  to  be  the  seventh  grade  and 
here  the  program  was  equally  reveal¬ 
ing.  As  we  entered  the  room  every  eye 
was  turned  toward  us.  When  asked 
what  song  they  wished  to  sing,  they 
chose  a  two-part  song.  They  sang  it 
very  well.  Every  child  in  the  room 
sang.  These  boys  and  girls  looked 
“sharp”.  They  irere  “sharp”.  They 
were  neatly  dressed,  clean,  attractive. 
Any  questions  we  asked  received  a 
ready  answer.  Eight  of  these  young¬ 
sters  were  members  of  the  school 
hand.  Three  of  them  sang  in  their 
little  community  church  tucked  away 
back  in  the  hills.  They  knew  the  his¬ 
torical  background  of  their  “valley” 
and  were  proud  to  have  worked  out 
some  of  their  social  studies  projects 
in  their  own  back  yards.  One  lad  had 
a  collection  of  arrow  heads  he  had 
found  in  one  of  his  father’s  fields.  These 
boys  and  girls  had  traveled  to  the 


state  capital  and  to  nearby  cities.  Here 
were  children  of  which  any  school 
would  be  proud.  How  come  the  marked 
contrast  between  the  first  grades  and 
those  of  the  junior  high  school? 

In  this  school  the  credit  for  its  fine 
program  goes  to  the  young  principal 
and  his  staff  of  teachers.  His  philos¬ 
ophy  of  education  is  as  “big  as  the 
world.”  These  poor  children  have 

every  advantage  and  no  stone  is  left 
unturned  to  see  that  objectives  are 
accomplished.  His  attitude  toward 
teaching  is  shared  by  most  of  his 
faculty  who  remain  with  him  year 

after  year  .  .  .  disregarding  some 
more  enticing  jobs  which  beckon  from 
neighboring  schools. 

Undaunted  by  the  obstacles  of  com¬ 
munity  poverty  and  ignorance  this 

school  system  in  proving  to  the  world 
that  their  boys  and  girls  are  as  good 
as  the  best.  Their  education  is  prac¬ 
tical  and  worth  while.  These  children 
learn  to  drive  tractors  and  to  string 
electric  lights.  The  adult  classes  teach 
parents  how  to  farm  with  the  latest 
methods.  Another  few  years  and  the 
oil  lamps  will  have  vanished  from 

these  hills.  Social  studies  are  learned 
from  books  but  there  are  many  field 
trips  where  information  is  obtained 


Typical  of  fh*  many  all  stafa  choirs  in  fha  country  is  this  ona  which  sang  ten  years 
ago  at  tha  New  York  State  Music  Associations'  Conference,  Syracuse  Central  H.  S. 
With  no  school  being  allowed  more  than  two  or  throe  entries,  Hiis  group  was  a  cross 
section  of  choral  music  in  tha  state  and  represented  every  area  and  district.  Dr. 
Richard  W.  Grant  was  the  director  and  Mrs.  Grant  the  accompanist. 
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first  hand.  This  morning  an  announce¬ 
ment  came  over  the  public  address 
system.  .  .  .  "Will  the  members  of  the 
school  planning  committee  please  meet 
with  me  in  my  office?  The  meeting 
will  last  from  9:00  to  9:30.  Teachers 
please  excuse  those  students  involved 
in  this.”  Not  only  are  the  teachers 
planning  the  school  program  but  a 
committee  of  students  is  sharing  in 
the  work. 

In  one  class  where  there  is  a  rather 
wide  distribution  of  “mental  ages",  the 
children  are  grouped  into  five  homo¬ 
geneous  sections  .  .  .  each  sharing  a 
large  table  or  a  corner  of  the  room. 
“Some  of  these  people  learn  faster 
than  others  and  we  encourage  each 
child  to  go  as  fast  as  he  can.”  Much 
of  the  time  the  groups  are  together 
hut  we  watched  with  interest  as  some 
of  the  better  students  mingled  with 
the  others  to  “help  them  in  their  work 
and  to  explain  it  to  them.” 

In  the  second  grade  we  worked  with 
a  little  lad  who  could  read  only  five 
words.  But  he  was  learning.  To-day 
he  knows  that  he  is  making  progress 
for  when  the  student  teacher  sang  a 
new  song  and  stopped  on  a  word  .  .  . 
Jimmy  pointed  to  the  word  with  all 
of  the  confidence  of  a  leader.  He  prob¬ 
ably  won’t  be  a  “brain  child”  and  he 
may  never  go  to  college  .  .  .  but  we 
are  willing  to  bet  that  he  will  be  a 
happy  and  useful  citizen.  This  school 
looks  after  all  of  its  children. 

But  what  is  the  attitude  towards 
music?  What  music  can  one  hope  to 
find  in  such  a  community? 

Music  is  a  “must”.  In  this  school 
the  principal  was  worried  because 
when  he  visited  the  fourth  grade, 
some  of  the  children  were  not  singing 
in  tune.  After  discussing  it,  we  de¬ 
cided  to  attack  the  problem  to-gether, 
“How  can  children  be  happy  if  they 
do  not  sing”  was  the  philosophy 
shared  by  both  of  us. 

Armed  with  pitch  pipes,  a  wire 
recorder,  and  six  student  teachers. 


we  visited  the  class.  Out  of  36  children 
in  this  class  there  were  seven  who 
could  not  sing  in  tune.  Two  of  these 
lads  had  recently  come  from  a  one- 
room  rural  school  farther  back  in  the 
bills.  Here  the  only  music  consisted 
of  the  singing  of  “America."  But  that 
was  last  week.  To-day  on  wire  record¬ 
ings,  these  “low  singers”  heard  them¬ 
selves  sing  and  realized  that  they  were 
not  singing  with  the  rest  of  the  class. 
They  found  that  by  singing  softer  and 
listening  carefully  as  they  sang  .  .  . 
the  entire  class  sounded  much  better. 
Everyone  was  singing.  It  was  pretty 
much  in  tune.  Not  only  were  there 
smiles  on  the  children’s  faces  .  .  .  the 
principal  had  a  broader  smile  than 
any.  Everyone  was  singing  and  loving 
it. 

On  the  instrumental  level  the  child 
is  also  encouraged.  The  school  has  a 
fine  band  of  fifty  members.  “We  need 
a  new  bass  clarinet  and  another  horn” 
the  teacher  told  us,  “but  they  are  com¬ 
ing.” 

“Some  of  these  people  have  to  do 
all  of  their  practicing  in  school  be¬ 
cause  there  are  chores  awaiting  them 
as  soon  as  they  get  home.”  With  such 
handicaps  the  band  has  been  playing 
grade  3  and  4  music  and  last  year, 
along  with  the  chorus  of  60,  received 
a  Two  rating  in  the  state  festivals. 
There  were  eight  soloists  who  entered 
their  various  instrumental  divisions. 
Two  received  One  ratings. 

In  some  respects  this  school  is  still 
a  little  below  the  standard  of  the  state. 
The  lower  grades  have  such  a  handi¬ 
cap  that  it  takes  a  few  years  before 
the  children  seem  “normal”  to  those 
of  us  who  have  visited  many  schools. 
But  by  the  time  the  children  reach 
junior  high  school  they  are  a  credit 
to  any  school  and  community. 

What  is  happening  in  the  Daven¬ 
port  Hills  can  happen  anywhere.  Any 
school  can  have  a  program  which  ac¬ 
complishes  as  much  as  this  .  .  .  pro¬ 
viding  the  administration  and  teach¬ 


ers  desire  it  and  are  willing  to  work 
for  it.  Here  is  a  school  in  which  smiles 
are  much  more  common  than  frowns; 
where  words  of  encouragement  far  out¬ 
number  words  of  criticism.  This  school 
has  a  great  mission. 

As  we  turned  to  leave,  the  principal 
came  up  with  his  hand  outstretched. 
“You  people  had  some  fine  lessons  to¬ 
day.  In  every  grade  I  believe  that 
every  child  was  having  fun.  They  were 
not  worrying  about  things  at  home, 
whether  they  would  be  warm  or  cold, 
whether  there  would  be  a  good  supper 
or  not;  they  were  singing  and  en¬ 
joying  it.  That  little  fellow  in  the 
third  grade,  the  one  who  sits  over 
there  in  the  corner.  .  .  .  Billy,  to-day 
was  the  first  time  that  I  have  ever 
seen  him  let  go.  1  have  tried  for  three 
years  but  to-day  he  smiled  and  had 
a  great  time.  He  has  always  had  so 
many  inhibitions.  All  told  it  was  a 
grand  day.” 

With  a  smile  he  turned  away  and 
walked  over  to  the  cafeteria  line. 
Here  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  fifth 
grade  were  receiving  their  lunch.  .  .  . 
And  what  a  lunch  .  .  .  turkey  dinner 
with  all  of  the  trimmings  .  .  .  ice 
cream  for  dessert.  The  cost?  Nineteen 
cents  of  course.  “Every  boy  and  girl 
in  this  school  will  have  a  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  Dinner  .  .  .  even  though  it  is  still 
another  week  before  Thanksgiving". 


As  we  open  another  year  here  is 
a  sincere  request  ...  to  the  thousands 
of  school  teachers  and  administrators 
who  read  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 
.  .  .  Like  this  principal  won’t  you 
please  give  every  boy  and  girl  his 
opportunity  for  a  richer  life?  No  mat¬ 
ter  where  he  lives,  be  he  rich  or  poor 
.  .  .  irrespective  of  color,  race,  or 
creed  .  .  .  whether  he  be  smart  or  not 
so  smart  .  .  .  EVERY  BOY  AND  GIRL 
IS  ENTITLED  TO  HIS  OPPORTU¬ 
NITY.  Every  child  should  sing  .  .  . 
EVERY  CHILD  SHALL  MAKE 
MUSIC. 


My  Musical  Tour  of  Europe  (Hrffins  on  f>) 


leaving  Edinburgh  we  heard  the 
pianist  Claudio  Arrau  in  recital. 

From  Edinburgh  on  the  afternoon  of 
August  27  we  went  by  bus  to  the  air¬ 
port  at  Prestwick,  where  we  took  a 
plane  for  the  States.  Monday  morning, 
August  28  we  boarded  our  plane  and 
started  for  Iceland  where  we  ate 
breakfast.  That  day  we  ate  lunch  at 
Gander,  Newfoundland,  and  landed  at 
the  Idlewild  airport  in  New  York  at 
6:30  that  evening. 


If  you  are  able  to  take  a  trip  of  this 
kind,  let  me  give  you  a  little  hint: 
you  will  be  asked  by  organizations  in 
your  town,  and  others,  to  tell  them 
about  your  trip,  and  it  you  took  pic¬ 
tures  they  will  want  to  see  them.  To 
date  I  have  given  three  travelogues 
and  have  nine  more  to  give!  I  took  a 
great  many  color  slides.  If  you  will 
use  a  good  camera  (mine  is  an  Argus 
C-3)  and  a  good  light  meter  (mine,  a 
Weston),  you  will  no  doubt  get  some 


very  beautiful  pictures  which  will 
serve  as  a  worthwhile  record  of  your 
trip  and  help  you  to  live  it  over  many 
times  in  years  to  come.  The  nice 
things  about  a  pictorial  record  of  a 
trip  is  that  your  friends  are  able,  in 
a  way,  to  take  the  trip  with  you. 

An  a  parting  word,  I  would  like  to 
say  every  American  should  take  a  trip 
of  this  kind  for  it  will  make  him 
much  more  appreciative  of  the  things 
we  have  here  at  home — in  spite  of 
high  taxes! 
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How  to  Play  the  Driuns 
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(PtUUMJUUOtL,  ^  SojtuL 

and  OhchaAiha 

By  Dr.  John  Paul  Jones 

Head,  Music  Department 
Delta  State  College 
Cleveland,  Mississippi 


Well,  it’s  most  Christmas  time  and  what 
better  Christmas  could  a  drummer  have 
than  some  additional  equipment — maybe 
it  is  cymbals  you  need,  maybe  new  sticks ; 
perhaps  you  need  a  new  drum  or  two.  At 
any  rate  a  drum  for  Christmas  is,  indeed, 
a  welcome  and  usable  gift  to  receive  and 
this  alone  should  give  the  giver  much 
happiness.  A  better  solution  however  is 
this;  why  not  give  yourself  a  new  drum 
for  Christmas ! 

Concert  time  is  here  as  could  well  be 
judged  by  the  questions  received  and 
while  some  of  them  may  sound  elementary 
to  some  drummers  let  me  hasten  to  add 
that  all  problems  yet  unsolved  are  of 
major  Importance  to  the  one  who  wants 
to  know.  And,  too,  in  defense  of  the 
questioner,  some  of  these  questions  have 
answers  which  might  well  be  heeded  by 
many  a  school  drummer. 

Sticks 

Now  .sticks  are  certainly  elementary  for 
the  u.se  of  them  is  one  of  the  first  steps 
but  atirka  are  of  major  im|>ortance  for 
they  are  what  the  reed  is  to  the  wood¬ 
wind  player  or  the  mouthpiece  to  the 
lira.ss  player. 

Qiteatioii :  “Is  there  a  difference  in 
stlck.s,  really?  I  was  told  that  any  kind 
of  sticks  are  all  right  liut  this  doesn’t 
seem  right.  What  is  the  i>est  kind?"  J. 
K.  L.,  M’iaroiiaiii 

Anawer:  Yes  indeed  there  is  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  sticks  and  in  two  different  ways. 
Fir.st,  there  is  a  difference  in  the  kinds 
of  wood  used.  In  the  past,  and  I  presume 
still,  it  was  possible  to  get  sticks  made  of 
snakewood,  ebony,  hickory,  rosewood  and 
other  woods.  I  think  this  has  ail  boiled 
down  to  a  general  u.se  of  hickory  as  the 
best  all  around  wood,  and  the  one  most 
suitable  to  drumming  needs.  The  weight 
of  hickory  is  good ;  it  has  strength  and  a 
good  grain  thus  making  it  able  to  stand 
the  terrific  strain  not  only  of  beating 
on  the  drum  heads  but  also  in  rim  shots, 
cymbal  beats,  etc.  Second,  sticks  are 
made  in  many  sizes,  weights  and  shapes 
— each  one  suitable  for  its  own  u.se. 

I  would  select  a  stick  most  suitable  for 
the  job.  For  band  drumming  generally  a 
size  equivalent  to  the  2-B  is  most  desired 
and  if  one  pair  of  sticks  is  the  limit,  then 
I  would  get  2-Bs.  If  more  than  one  pair 
can  be  had  then  I  would  select  a  lighter 
pair  of  orchestra  type  A  sticks  which  are 
two  or  three  ounces  lighter  than  the  band 
type. 

When  selecting  sticks  look  for  a 
straight  grain  then  roll  the  stick  on  a 
smooth  surface  such  as  the  glass  on  the 
showcase  to  see  if  the  stick  is  warped. 
If  the  grain  is  crooked  and  the  stick  is 
warped  do  not  buy  It. 

Queation:  "How  are  drum  sticks  held? 


I  notice  there  is  some  difference  in  the 
way'  sticks  are  held  in  the  pictures  in 
drum  methods.  Why  are  they  different? 
Do  drummers  disagree  on  this?”  P.  E.  W., 
Oklahoma 

Anatoer:  Various  drummers  and  drum 
teachers  sometimes  differ  in  the  manner 
of  holding  drum  sticks  especially  the  left 
hand  stick.  This  is  a  good  thing  because 
it  allows  for  personal  choice  and  personal 
adaptation  of  a  style.  Personally,  I  like 
to  see  more  freedom  of  the  .stick  from  the 
first  two  fingers ;  others  place  these  fingers 
rather  close  to  the  stick,  allowing  them 
to  follow  the  movement  of  the  stick.  A 
practice  avoided  by  all  is  that  of  adding 
pressure  by  the  thumb  for  normal  play¬ 
ing.  First  of  ail,  the  stick  tnitsf  bounce. 
It  can  not  do  this  if  hindered  by  a  bunch 
of  fingers. 

I  like  to  .see  the  stick  rest  on  the  third 
finger  which  is  curled  under  the  stick.  The 
stick  is  held  and  controlled  mostly  by 
the  crotch  of  the  thumb,  letting  the  stick 
l)e  cushioned  there.  The  control  is  then  in 
the  wrist  with  a  complete  freedom  of  the 
stick.  The  wrist  makes  a  rotary  motion. 
Of  course  the  dance  band  drummer  does 
not  hold  the  sticks  in  an  orthodox  man¬ 
ner  because  he  has  a  great  variety  of 
instruments  needing  attention  and  they 
can  not  always  be  placed  in  a  comfortable 
|K>sltion  for  one  man  to  work. 

The  Marching  Drum 

This  is  not  in  answer  to  a  question  but 
comes  to  mind  as  the  result  of  watching 
(and  judging)  a  parade  of  a  number  of 
l)ands  recently.  One  thing  caught  my  eye 
— the  slinging  of  drums  in  one  percussion 
section.  1  am  sure  that  in  the  band  room 
and  in  concert  playing  the  position  of 
the  snare  drum  is  not  as  low  as  were  the 
drums  in  marching  formation.  The  drums 
were  slung  so  low  that  it  appeared  they 
were  reached  only  with  difficulty.  The 
rise  and  fail  of  the  thigh  did  not  carry 
the  drum  but  rather  the  knee  nr  below 
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the  knee.  This  caused  the  drummers  to 
reach  extremely  low  and  with  very  awk¬ 
ward  hand  and  arm  positions.  It  was 
somewhat  like  trying  to  play  a  drum 
adjusted  for  sitting  position  by  standing 
above  it.  Please,  drummers,  adjust  tho.se 
slings  to  a  comfortable  and  playable  posi¬ 
tion.  The  full  length  of  the  sling  does 
not  have  to  be  u.sed  just  to  get  our 
money's  worth. 

Queation :  "In  concert  playing,  where 
.should  the  snare  drums  be  placed  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  bass  drum?”  K.  D.  L.,  Texaa 

Adsiccr:  This  is  a  matter  of  choice 
which  should  come  from  some  experimen¬ 
tation.  One  i>osition  may  not  suit  ail 
bands  or  orchestras  but  in  any  event  I 
would  endeavor  to  have  the  bass  drum 
as  near  the  center  as  possible — this  means 
the  snare  drums  will  be  to  the  left  of  the 
bass  drummer  if  the  percussion  is  to  the 
director's  right,  and  on  the  right  of  the 
bass  drummer  if  the  section  is  to  the 
director’s  left. 

Drum  Material 

A  very  interesting  folder  on  “The  Stand¬ 
ard  Rudiments  of  Scotch  Bass  and  Tenor 
Drumming”  by  Mr.  Andrew  V.  Scott  has 
been  released  by  the  WFL.  Drum  (Com¬ 
pany.  You  will  find  some  excellent  sug¬ 
gestions  and  information  here  as  given 
by  a  man  long  recognizerl  in  this  field. 
Whether  you  plan  on  some  scotch  drum¬ 
ming  or  not,  you  will  gain  by  sending  for 
this  illustrated  folder. 

Another  new  publication  just  received 
is:  "All  American  Drummer”  by  Mr.  Phil 
(Irant,  publi.shed  by  the  Mercury  Music 
Corporation.  Volume  I  is  edited  by  Robert 
D.  Leist  and  the  price  is  seventy-five 
cents.  Some  excellent  pictures  of  both 
right  and  wrong  hand  posfitions  are  given 
as  well  as  some  "reflected”  pictures — as 
you  should  see  yourself  in  the  mirror. 
The  first  five  lessons  are  of  single  stroke 
rhythms,  and  from  here  on  double  strokes 
and  their  combinations  with  single  strokes 
are  pre.sented.  A  very  good  book  and  well 
worth  the  price. 

I  would  like  to  mention  al.so  an  interest¬ 
ing  book  of  forty  pages  on  "The  Marching 
Band”  by  Kenneth  W.  Berger  and  Bill 
Parker  and  published  by  the  Hoosler 
Music  House,  Evansville,  Indiana.  This 
hook  is  chock  full  of  marching  band  in¬ 
formation  and  pictures  to  Illustrate  vari¬ 
ous  movements  and  positions.  This  book 
will  give  you  the  fundamentals  and  re¬ 
mind  you  of  many  things  relative  to  the 
marching  band.  The  cost  was  not  given 
but  I  am  sure  it  is  reasonable.  The  print¬ 
ing  is  nicely  done  by  off-set  from  typed 
copy  and  in  all  is  very  attractive. 

Finally,  a  happy  Christmas  to  you  and 
may  your  wishes  be  granted — let  them  be 
reasonable,  and  include  a  big  wish  for 
settlement  and  peace. 
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Edueafional  Films  and  R0cordlags  Jl«vi«w«d 


ly  Robert  F.  Froolond 

Gr**mtlM  VHtagm,  Uiton  Imttilmt*,  OMrbom,  Atkkigam 


A  brief  survey  of  the  film  and  record 
business  seems  to  be  In  order  at  this  time 
of  year.  Records  and  flimstrtps  have 
made  greater  progress  than  educational 
films.  The  big  change  from  seventy-eight 
rpm  to  long  play  records  has  been  most 
revolutionary.  Now  we  get  better  recep¬ 
tion  and  fidelity,  unbreakable  records  and 
fewer  discs.  Many  minor  companies  have 
entered  tlie  Held,  and  by  their  production 
have  proven  themselves  worthy.  Much 
has  been  done  in  the  field  of  children's 
re<'ord8,  yet  we  still  need  to  make  our 
selections  carefully. 

★ 

ChriHtniax  Music:  Hutgers  ('iiirersit)/ 
(lice  ('lub  tlirccicil  bg  F.  Austin  Walter. 
Our  long-plan  ten  inch  disc.  Keg  (K-10). 
$3.85. 

A  fine  group  of  traditional  rhrl.stmas 
carols  on  one  long-play  rei'ord.  This  is 
an  excellent  performance  by  a  well-known 
choral  group.  The  selections  are:  Sleepers 
Wake;  A  Chri.stinas  tJreeting;  Wasn't 
That  a  Mighty  Day?;  Carol  of  the  Bells: 
.Tesus,  Jesus,  Rest  Your  Head ;  l.s}.  How 
a  Rose  K'er  Blooming ;  Twlay  is  Born 
Kmmanuel ;  and  Silent  Night. 

★ 

t'HItlST.MA.'i  fAKOl.H.  Mount  Holyoke 


College  Olee  Club  conducted  by  Ruth 
Douglas.  Three  12"  discs,  Columbia  Set 
.lf.U-856  (78  rpm)  or  long  play  Columbia 
.W/.-4231. 

The  long  play  disc  is  coupled  with 
"Christmas  Carols"  by  the  Celebrity 
Quartette  with  organ.  The  Mount  Holyoke 
College  dee  Club  sing  Christmas  carols 
of  many  lands,  sung  in  Kngllsh.  Very  few 
of  the  carols  will  l>e  familiar  to  the 
average  listener.  Hear  this  album  l>efore 
you  luiy. 

★ 

The  Celebrity  Quartette  (Columbia  MM- 
857  or  long-play  .lf//-4331)  sings  a  group 
of  u'rll-knoicH  Christmas  carols.  The 
members  are:  Isabel  Baillir  (soprano), 
tlladys  Ripley  (contralto),  John  McHugh 
(tenor),  and  Harold  ll'iffioois  (bass-bari¬ 
tone).  Herbert  Daicson  is  at  the  organ. 
The  carols  arc:  O  come  .ill  Ye  Faithful; 
Hark,  the  Herald  Angels  Sing;  Away  in 
a  .Manger;  The  First  Xowell;  Christians, 
.lirake! ;  and  the  Coni'entry  Carol.  A  fine 
ftertormancr  by  this  English  (fuarlet. 

Handel:  The  Messiah.  Htuldersfield 

Choral  Society,  Isabel  Baillie  (soprano), 
tlladys  Ripley  (contralto),  James  John¬ 
ston  (tenor),  Xorman  Walker  (bass)  and 
the  I.ixerpool  Philharmonic  Orchestra  con¬ 
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BbClariiiet 


Designed  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  professional  and  needs  of  tte 
student  as  well— it's  America’s  big 
value  Clarinet!  V'ri'fe  for  folder, 

iBONITE  WOOD 

$108.50  $129.50 

complete  with  deluxe  leather  bound 
cate,  including  excite  tax. 


Every  year  shows  vastly  increasing  pref¬ 
erence  for  Getzen’s!  Exceptionally  rich 
in  tone  quality  —  unparalleled  in  beau¬ 
ty —  flawless  in  action  —  Geuen  Cor¬ 
nets,  Trumpets  and  Trombones  have 
won  the  praises  of  band  leaders,  musi¬ 
cal  instructors  and  students  alike.  See 
your  dealer,  or  write  for  FREE  folder. 
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429  E.  Gonov*  Strool  •  EIkkom,  Wisconsin 


ducted  by  Malcom  Sargent.  Three  IJ" 
long-play  discs,  SL-ltl.  $14.55. 

In  1947  both  the  Columbia  and  Victor 
companies  recorded  complete  (or  near 
complete)  recording  of  the  great  oratorio 
"Messiah"  by  Handel.  These  recording* 
were  made  on  shellac  at  78  rpm.  Both 
recordings  were  very  good.  To  my  knowl¬ 
edge  the  above  Is  the  only  remaining  re¬ 
cording  of  the  complete  "Messiah  Ora¬ 
torio"  on  long  play  microgroove.  l>r.  Sir 
.Malcolm  Sargent  and  his  group  do  a 
Iwautiful  Job,  and  this  recording  is  highly 
recommended.  The  Victor  recording  l> 
still  available  in  some  places  in  78  rpm. 
Sir  Thomas  Beecham  conducts  the  I.utiai 
Choral  Soclet.v  and  the  Royal  Phllhar- 
mtinic  Orchestra.  He  al.so  u.ses  a  spet'lal 
chorus  of  sele<*ted  professional  voices  fur 
certain  selecti'd  Choruses.  DM  1194/.'i. 

■4 

Srhonberg:  Verklarte  Xacht,  Op.  *. 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  conducted  by  h's- 
grne  Ormaudy.  Four  12"  78  rpm  rerords 
in  album  MM -929,  $6.00.  (.Also  one  1*- 
long-play  disc  .V/.-4316,  $4.85).  Columbia. 

This  new  and  ntagnlflcently  rec«>rde<l 
modern  work  will  be  welcomed  by  most 
music  teachers.  It  is  Mr.  Ormandy  at  hi* 
best,  conducting  the  strings  of  the  rhila- 
delphia  Orchestra.  The  long-play  version- 
Is  particularly  satisfactory  and  Is  i-oupled 
with  The  Daphnis  and  Chloe  Suites  No*. 

1  and  2  b.v  Ravel. 

★ 

Boirles:  Concerto  for  Two  Piano*. 

Woodwinds  and  Percussion.  Arthur  (lold 
and  Robert  Fizdale  with  Daniel  Snidea- 
herg  conducting  the  orchestra.  One  1»' 
long-itlay  Columbia  disc  .M/.-2128. 

A  modern  work  that  deserves  murh 
I>rai.se.  The  .score  Is  well  handled  by  a 
group  of  fine  artists.  tJold  and  Klxdal* 
first  pla.xed  the  work  In  New  York  at 
Town  Hall  In  1948.  Reginald  Kell,  who 
played  prolillcally  for  Columbia  in  Kng- 
land,  does  a  l>eautiful  Job  on  the  clarinet 
passages.  .Mitchel  Miller,  whose  stimu¬ 
lating  Mercury  recording  of  the  Clmarosa 
Concerto  for  Olste  has  been  so  highly  re¬ 
ceived,  Is  the  <»boe  soloist.  The  ba** 
clarinetist  Is  l.eonard  Schaller  of  the 
New  York  l‘hilharmonic.  Harry  Krelstadt. 
who  is  an  inde|M-ndent,  is  the  trumiieter 
K.  Baile.v  and  \V.  Ro.senlierger  of  the  New 
York  Philharmonic,  take  «*harge  of  the 
liercussion  section.  This  music  will  have 
a  wide  audience.  The  re<s>rditig  Is  gixsl. 

it 

.March  Rhythms.  I.ondon  Philharmonie 
Orchestra  conducted  by  Julius  Harrison. 
I.ondon  Symphony  Orchestra  conducted 
by  Warwick  Braithwaite,  and  Xational 
Symphony  Orchestra  conducted  by  Dr.  Sir 
.Malcolm  Sargent.  One  12"  imported  l.l’ 
record,  London  Ll.P-20,  $5.95. 

Many  times  in  school  situations  we 
want  good  marches  played  by  an  orches¬ 
tra.  This  group  represents  marches  for 
the  orchestra  at  its  best.  With  a  greater 
emphasis  being  placed  on  school  orches¬ 
tras,  this  record  will  serve  tts  a  splendM 
example.  Recording  and  surfaces  excel¬ 
lent.  The  contents  include:  Elgar:  PomP 
and  Circumstance  Marches  numbers  1*5 '- 
Saint-Saens:  March  Mllltalre  Prancaise; 
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Halvorsen :  Kntry  of  the  Boyars :  Meyer- 
lieer:  LeProphete,  Coronation  March:  El¬ 
gar:  Imperial  March. 

★ 

Music  for  the  Virginat.  Suzanne  Bloch 


tr’s  i/sc 

Tftof  s  right! 

Use  STERISOL  and  it  is 
clean  and  germ  free 

Shidenis,  taachsrs,  and  profettional  muni- 
cions  in  all  parts  of  the  U.  S.  or*  acclaim- 
ing  this  offoctiva  yot  sofa  solution. 

STEtlSOL  is  harmless  to  instruments  and 
Mnishos. 

It  is  non-poisoneus  and  non-irritating  yot 
organisms  causing  Strop  Infection,  Common 
Cold,  Diphtheria,  Trench  Mouth  are  wiped 
out  after  30  seconds  exposure  to  STERISOL. 

Steps  sour  mouthpieces,  reeds,  and  instru¬ 
ments. 

Make  certain  STERISOL  is  in  your  rehearsal 
room. 

Easy  to  use  and  long-lived. 

I  quert  . $I.2S 

I  gallon  . $3.75 

Plus  shipping  charges 

PERSON-HICKRILL 

43«  SOUTH  1UH  SALIMA,  KANSAS 


“CbdcL 

EBONITE  CLARINET 

Guaranteed— $J08.00 

Complete  with 
5-Pieve  Plush-Lined  Case 
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To  Satisfy  Every  Quality 
and  Price  Demand 

W.  R.  YERKE,  Inc. 
Mitchell  Indiana 


ANNOUNCING 

The  first  of  a  series  of  double-faced  10" 
Vinylite  (unbreakable)  records,  at  78  r.p.m. 

Cernot  Solos  PLAYED  by 

Herbert  Le  Clarke 

"World's  Premier  Comet  Soloist" 
"Sounds  from  the  Hudson"  (Clarke)CI  QC 
8  "Stars  in  a  Velvety  Sky"  (Clarke)^  !•  WW 

A"  R  e  c  0  r  d  s  t- 

ikipped  Rwy.  gp.,  charges  collect,  or  in¬ 
clude  18c  for  pottage  (U.  S.  only).  Order 
from 

T.  A.  Colms 

2707  $.  Jopo  Stroof.  Arllogtoa.  Vo. 


(x'irginal).  One  12'  record.  Allegro  no. 
.IL-28,  $4.85.  Long-play  only. 

This  record  is  of  high  value  for  the 
history  of  music  class.  The  virginal  is  a 
small  keyboard  instrument  having  one 
string  fur  each  note,  the  string  is  plucked 
by  means  of  a  quill  and  jack.  Here  the 
Ottavlna  Virginal,  (the  smallest  tvpe)  is 
used.  It  has  four  octaves  and  four  foot 
registers.  This  is  a  beautiful  recording. 
The  contents  Is  from  the  Fltiwilliam  Vir¬ 
ginal  Book  of  the  17th  century  and  In¬ 
cludes  the  following:  Giles  Farnaby : 
Tower  Hill ;  A.  Toye ;  Fantasia  ;  Anon  : 
Why  Aske  you ;  Alman ;  William  Byrd : 
Coranto  ;  Thomas  Morley-Byrd :  I^a  Volta  : 
Orlando  Gibbons :  I>ord  Salisbury’s  Pavan 
and  Galiard ;  Prelude;  John  Munday: 
Itobin ;  Go  from  My  Window:  John  Bull: 
Prelude  &  In  Nomine  and  others.  This  Is 
the  only  recording  for  the  virginal  known 
by  the  writer.  It  is  very  valuable  having 
this  Elizabethian  music  available  in 
original  form. 

★ 

Gould :  Serenade  of  Carols  for  Small 
Orchestra  and  Suite  of  Christmas  Hymns. 
.Morton  Gould  and  his  Orchestra.  Four  12" 
records  (78  rpm)  (»  Columbia  album  MM- 
848,  $6.00.  (Also  long-play  ML-2065, 

$3.85). 

The  Serenade  for  Small  Orchestra  con¬ 
tains  the  following  Carols:  Kings  of  Ori¬ 
ent  ;  The  Babe  of  Bethlehem ;  Rocking ; 
Greensleeves ;  Boar’s  Head  Carol ;  Pata- 
pan :  Carol  of  Service:  Come,  liove  W’e 
<  rod :  Coventry  Carol :  The  Holly  and  the 
Ivy :  Irish  Carol :  God  Rest  Ye  Merry, 
Gentlemen;  Wassail  Song;  My  Dancing 
Day. 

The  Suite  contains  the  following  Christ¬ 
mas  Hymns:  The  First  Nowell;  Silent 
Night :  O  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem  ;  Away 
in  a  Manger;  It  Came  Upon  a  Midnight 
Clear ;  Adeste  Fldeles. 

A  fine  collection  of  popular  Christmas 
music  arranged  by  a  famous  American 
musician,  Morton  Gould.  Although  modern 
in  score  and  effect,  the  beauty  and  simplic¬ 
ity  has  not  been  removed.  Both  recording 
and  performance  are  excellent. 

.Mendelssohn :  Two  Concert  Pieces,  Op. 
113  &  Op.  114,  for  Basset  Horn,  Clarinet 
and  Piano.  Franz  Bartosek  (basset  horn), 
Leopold  Wlarh  (clarinet)  &  Jorg  Demus 
(piano).  One  12"  long-play  Westminster 
disc  WLr,0-24,  $5.95. 

This  work  is  coupled  with  The  Schu¬ 
mann  Marchenerzahlungen,  Op.  132  for 
Piano,  Clarinet  and  Viola.  The  Mendel¬ 
ssohn  works  were  composed  In  1832  for 
Heinrich  Joseph  Baermann  and  son  Karl, 
who  were  German  clarinetists.  The  basset 
horn  is  an  obsolete  instrument  with  a 
range  lower  than  the  clarinet,  but  sound¬ 
ing  much  like  It.  'This  la  the  first  record¬ 
ing  of  this  instrument.  Westminster  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  recording  of 
these  treasures. 

★ 

Itecorder  and  Harpsichord  Jtecital.  Carl 
Holmetsch  (recorder)  and  Joseph  Saxhy 
( harpsichord).  One  10"  long-play  record, 
London  LPS24.  $4.95. 

This  collection  of  works  for  the  recorder 
and  harpsichord  will  he  mo.st  welcome 
for  the  history  of  music  class  and  general 
music  class.  Mr.  Dolmetsch  demonstrates 
that  the  recorder  is  still  an  Instrument  of 
great  beauty.  Both  the  treble  and  sopran- 
Ino  are  used.  The  contents  include:  Han¬ 
del’s  Sonata  In  A  minor,  Three  Elizabethan 
I’leces,  Three  Bird  Pieces,  Purcell’s  Divi¬ 
sions  on  a  Ground  Bass  and  Couperin’s  Ijc 
Rossignol  en  Amour.  This  is  an  excellent 
recording.  (All  are  available  at  78  rpm 
but  the  Handel  Sonata). 


American  .ilmanac:  December.  IV’ritteii 
by  Oscar  Brand  icith  the  Gene  LoweTI 
Chorus.  One  10"  Young  People’s  Recnrd 
ypff-42-.,  on  78  rpm.  Unbreakable  disc  in 
folder. 

★ 

This  is  the  second  .'Mmanac  record  in 
the  series.  The  songs  chosen  are  very 
appropriate  because  they  convey  the  spirit 
of  the  Christmas  as  well  as  events  in  the 
history  of  our  country.  The  songs  arc : 
The  Mill  Wheel,  Elanoy,  Tea  Tax  Song, 
Jericho,  Christmas  Round,  Here  We  Come 
A-Wassalling.  This  recording  will  be  most 
u.seful  in  the  Elementary  and  Junior  high 
school  level.  Surfaces  and  recording 
excellent. 

★ 

Christmas  Carols:  Arranged  and  con¬ 
ducted  by  Lyn  Murray  with  the  Lyn  Mur¬ 
ray  Singers.  Four  10"  records  (78  rpm) 
in  Album.  Columbia  C-94. 

Christmas  Carols  by  the  Lyn  Murray 
.Singers  will  find  many  uses  In  the  school 
during  the  Christmas  Season.  These  tra¬ 
ditional  .songs  are  sung  with  beauty  and 
dignity.  The  eight  carols  are  Adeste  Fi- 
deles,  Noel,  Silent  Night,  Holy  Night, 
Hark !  The  Herald  Angels  Sing,  Joy  To 
The  World,  It  Came  Uikui  The  Midnight 
Clear,  Oh,  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem,  God 
Rest  Ye  Merry,  Gentlemen.  The  carols 
are  reprinted  on  the  back  flyleaf  of  the 
album.  Recording  good. 
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THE  MARTIN  BAND  INSTRUMENT  COMPANY 


Don't  you  think?  An  80  minute  concert 
is  planned  to  climax  the  Clinic. 

Left  Take  a  Cornet  Lesson 

Want  a  free  cornet  or  trumjret  le.sson? 
4i«t  out  your  instrument,  oil  the  valves, 
and  here  we  go. 

Posture  and  Breathing.  Sit  or  stand 
erect,  loosen  your  belt,  place  your  hands 
on  your  diaphragm  (muscles  above  the 
hips,  near  lower  ribs),  open  your  lips 
.slightly  at  the  corners  of  your  mouth  and 
qui<H(ly  snatch  a  deep,  full  breath  so  as 
to  expand  the  lower  lungs  until  your 
hands  move  out.  Your  diaphragm  should 
expand  similar  to  a  balloon  being  inflated. 
Don't  raise  your  shoulders  too  much. 
Your  chest  will  expand  of  its  own  ac¬ 
cord  as  soon  as  the  lower  lungs  arc  com¬ 
pletely  full.  Now  exhale  this  breath 
slowly  for  20  or  30  slow  counts,  with  a 
soft  hissing  sound.  Repeat  this  exercise 
several  times  trying  to  breathe  deei>er  and 
exhale  the  breath  slower  with  each  breath 
until  you  can  hiss  at  least  30  seconds  with 
each  breath. 

Holding  Your  Comet.  Support  your 
cornet  completely  with  the  left  hand, 
leaving  the  right  hand  free  to  w<>rk  the 
valves.  Hold  your  cornet  straight  out. 
not  slanting  downward  toward  the  floor. 
Angle  the  valves  to  the  right  about  40 
degrees  so  that  the  tips  of  the  fingers  may 
push  the  valves  straight  downward  with¬ 
out  having  to  hold  your  right  arm  up  tisi 
high  in  an  uncomfortable  position.  Place 
the  thumb  of  your  right  hand  on  the  right 
side  of  the  cornet  valves  where  the  first 
and  second  valves  meet.  This  relaxes  the 
action  of  the  third  valve  Unger  In  work¬ 
ing  the  third  valve. 

Forming  Your  Lips.  Form  your  lii>s  a.s 
In  saying  the  letter  "M”  after  shifting 
.\-our  Jaws  until  your  upper  and  lower 
teeth  are  about  even.  Ups  and  corners  of 
mouth  should  be  Arm  but  not  too  tight. 
Do  not  stret)-h  your  lips  too  tlgiitly  over 
the  teeth. 

Placing  the  Mouthpiece.  IMace  your 
mouthpiece  In  the  center  of  both  lips, 
both  vertically  and  horizontally,  unless 
you  have  protruding  teeth  or  other  phys¬ 
ical  defects  which  Interfere  with  this 
placement.  Let  nature  help  guide  you 
until  you  find  the  placement  which  gives 
you  the  best  playing  respon.se  and  tone 
quality  in  notes  of  all  registers. 

Long,  Soft  Tones.  Let's  begin  our  les¬ 
son  with  three  to  five  minutes  of  ex¬ 
tremely  soft  playing  of  long,  sustained 
tones  as  shown  in  Example  I.  Begin  with 
<1  (second  line)  and  hold  each  tone  very 
softly  for  at  least  15  seconds,  trying  not 
to  let  the  tone  waver  In  pitch  or  volume. 
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Exercise  1 


fry  one  at  your 
dealer's  today! 


*tub  bfltUuhlAai'iXatLq  iMckcrtbb 
SVsA&rCcmoJ  nsjui  rtyiuJtLpvvcA 


JOHNNIE  MCCORMICK 
JERRY  GRECO 
FRANK  NICHOLS 
-  WITH  LOUIS  PRIMA 


CAUFFMAN  S-HYPERBOLIC 


0  1  „0r  hjpe'bo.'C 

THE  J  W  CAUFFMAN  CO.  1810  STERLING  AVENUE  ELKHART.  INDIANA 


Trombone 


Trumpet 


How  to  Plcry  Cornet 


if  Jjuveh  ihe  SoJo  Sjuua 


By  B.  H.  Walker 

ChaHanooga,  Tennessee 


Clinic  Tims  It  Near 

State  and  District  Band  Clinics  are  now 
being  planned  all  over  America.  These 
Band  Clinics  are  anticipated  with  pleas¬ 
ure  by  students  and  directors  alike. 

I  have  Just  conditionally  accepted  the 
co-dIrectorshIp  of  the  Eastern  South  Caro¬ 
lina  Band  Clinic  which  will  be  held  at 
Andrews,  January  19  and  20.  Mr.  Ernest 
Manring,  famous  reed  expert  and  Super¬ 


visor  of  Music  in  the  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
public  school.«,  will  be  my  co-director  of 
the  Clinic  Band.  Chairmen  of  the  Ciinic 
are  Harrison  Elliott  of  Andrews  and 
Richard  B.  Meyer  of  Hartsville.  I  under¬ 
stand  the  Clinic  Band  will  include,  not 
only  120  picked  South  Carolina  school 
bandsmen,  but  the  Eastern  South  Caro¬ 
lina  Band  Directors  also.  With  all  those 
maestros  this  should  be  some  Clinic  Band. 


Billy  Spencer,  firtf  trumpet  in  the 
CheHenoo9a  Central  Hi9h  School 
Bend  takes  a  lesson  from  his  director. 
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Exercise  2 
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Exercise  5 

iJ)  -t— t- .  ,-4-  ^1-  :  _4  .  .I  li  /jI  U 

j  j  1. j  j  j 

The  tones  progress  by  half  steps  gradu¬ 
ally  alMive  and  then  below  the  starting 
tone  until  you  go  as  high  as  you  can 
reach  iritliout  playing  loud  or  pressing 
hard  on  the  mouthpiece.  When  you  reach 
your  highest  soft  tone,  mark  it.  and  rest 
your  lips. 

Hoto  to  Oe4  the  High  amt  Low  Tones. 
To  get  high  tones  (a)  press  your  lli>s 
.slightly  closer  together  in  the  center  and 
make  the  opening  smaller,  (b)  roll  the 
reed  portion  slightly  inward,  (c)  u.se  more 
breath  support,  (d)  blow  the  breath  up¬ 
ward,  (e)  raise  cheek  muscles,  which 
tighten  the  Up  centers,  upward  toward  the 
eyes  (not  outward  toward  the  corners  of 
mouth). 

To  get  the  low  tones,  form  lips  as  In 
saying  the  letter  “O",  open  the  lips,  roll 
them  outward,  drop  your  chin,  blow  down¬ 
ward.  and  use  plenty  of  breath.  Lip  Slurs 
for  Huilding  Flexible  Lip  Control.  Xow, 
let’s  take  Exercise  11  for  about  five  min¬ 
utes  of  embouchure  development.  Attack 
only  the  first  note  of  each  set  of  slurs 
and  glide  smoothly  to  the  next  note  by 
the  procedure  as  explained  above  for  get¬ 
ting  high  notes.  Some  similar  slurs  of 
sixths  and  octaves  should  follow.  The.se 
may  be  found  in  any  good  cornet  method. 

Detached  Tonguing  Study.  Next  let's 
spend  a  few  minutes  of  our  lesson  on 
tonguing  to  Improve  our  attack,  release, 
grouping,  spacing,  accenting,  and  rhythm. 
Begin  with  Elxercise  III.  Start  each  tone 
by  withdrawing  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
from  the  tip  of  the  upper  teeth  or  upper 
lip  with  a  quick  and  precise  but  relaxed 
movement.  Make  each  attack  clear  as 
the  .sound  of  Jerking  a  stopper  from  a 
jug  filled  with  air.  To  stop  each  whole, 
half  and  eighth  note,  merely  stop  blow¬ 
ing.  Ito  not  stop  the  tone  with  the  tongue, 
except  In  legato  tonguing.  Leave  a  small 
space  of  about  a  sixteenth  rest  l>etween 


all  whole,  half,  quarter,  and  eighth  notes. 
Oo  not  open  lips  or  breathe  until  you 
reach  a  comma.  Slightly  accent  the  notes 


coming  on  the  first  and  third  counts  of 
each  measure  to  aid  grouping  and  rhythm 
in  tonguing. 

Legato  Tonguing  Practice.  Xow  let's 
s|>end  a  few  minutes  of  our  lesson  on 
legato  (.smoothly  connected)  tonguing  as 
used  in  playing  slow,  smooth  passages 
and  songs.  Begin  with  Exercise  IV,  start¬ 
ing  the  first  note  under  the  long  curved 
line  with  the  ordinary  "ta"  attack,  keep 
the  breath  flowing,  and  soft  tongue  the 
other  notes  under  the  curved  line  with  a 
gentle  caressing  movement  of  your  tongue 
in  the  roof  of  the  mouth  as  in  singing 
the  syllable  "da”  or  "doe".  Sing  the 
phrase  first  with  the  syllables  "toe,  doe. 
doe,  doe”  and  then  play  it  on  your  cornet 
and  imitate  the  tongue  movements  you  use 
in  singing  it. 

Now  practice  for  two  or  three  minutes 
on  legato,  Elxercise  V,  using  a  series  of 
different  tones.  Attack  the  first  note  un¬ 
der  the  long  curved  line  with  "ta”  and 
play  each  of  the  other  notes  by  soft 
tonguing  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth  with 
the  syllable  "da”  each  note  just  precisely 
as  the  valve  is  pressed.  The  effect  should 
sound  almost  as  smooth  as  a  complete 
slur. 

Next  month  we  will  finish  our  lesson  by- 
learning  a  cornet  solo.  Merry  Christm.as 
to  you  all. 


USED  BY 
AMERICA’S 
GREATEST 
MUSICIANS 


•  From  the  >^aclemy  at  $117.50 
to  the  marvelous  Citation  at  $215.00  the  cornets,  trumpets, 
and  trombones  of  Rudy  Muck  are  perfection  themselves. 
There  is  no  comparable  instrument  made.  Send  for  free 
catalog  and  list  of  musicians  and  Ixinds  that  use  Muck  ex¬ 
clusively. 


CARL  FISCHER  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  CO. 

Cooper  Square,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


Exercise  4 


Start  on  your  tuning  (on*  and  go 
down  fh*  chromatic  (col*  for  on*  ocfov* 
playing  this  tarn*  pattarn  for  *ach  not*. 


TROMBONE  SOLOS  Personally  Recorded  By 

JAROSLAV  "JERRY"  CIMERA  ^T^onr  aSS?'* 

and  EBNEST  PECRDCS  BECOROED  and  T*ach*r 

Doubl*  and  TrlpI*  Tonga*  Conri*  tor 
Comet  and  Trumpet 

Solo  Recording  by  E.  Pechin  and  Carroll  Martin 
Trombon*  Solon  Recorded  by  Clmera'a  Star  Puplle 
Writ*  lor  Frno  Foldar  lEBRY  CIMEBA.  IIS  Horn*  Avo.,  Oak  Fork,  nUaola 
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CHraON 

VIBRATOR  REEDS 


(RH.  U.».  RM.  Ot.) 


.  .  .  Mod*  in  Franc*  of  th*  finatt  grown 
Franch  con*.  For  bailor  Iona,  ot* 
VIBRATORS,  Ik*  road*  wilh  ih*  fomoua 
groova*. 

10  Diffarani  alranglht,  from  No.  1  tofi 
I*  N*.  SW  hard. 

Atlt  yowr  doofar 

H.  Chiron  C*.,  Inc.,  1AS0  Broadway,  N.Y.C. 
Dtru  Reeds,  made  rn  France,  now  available. 


bV 

'  '  ' 


»»'*ta 


...  the  Double  Reed 
Instrument  is  a  single 
Instrument  business. 
Remember,  Linton 
Grenadilla  wood 
Oboes  ore  crock* 
proof  guaranteed. 
Writ*  for 
fRti  Catalog 


LINTON  MFC.  CO.,  INC. 

ELKHART,  INDIANA 
MAKERS  OF  FINE  OBOES  ANO  BASSOONS 


If  You  MOVE 
NOTIFY  Us 

If  you  hav*  changod  your  mail  ad- 
drosi  in  any  way,  or  if  you  do  so  at 
any  lima  in  th*  futuro,  notify  both 
your  Publishor  and  th*  Post  OfRc*  at 
one*.  A  rocont  ckang*  in  Pott  Offic* 
ragulations  casts  th*  rasponsibility  for 
this  information  ontiroly  upon  th* 
tuberibor.  UndalivorabI*  poriodicals 
ar*  lost  and  will  continu*  to  b*  until 
you  notify  your  publishor  and  th* 
addrotting  mochanitm  it  accordingly 
corroctod. 


yAe  (Douhla  fisuid  CloAdJuxom 
BoAioon . . .  Ohos 

By  Bob  Organ 
1512  Stout  St..  Denver  2.  Colorado 

ic  ic  'k  if  ic 


Mt-re  we  are  HKahi,  In  the  lawt  month  of 
I!t50.  Where  does  the  time  ko7  That  l.s  a 
Kood  (luestton. 

I.a8t  month  I  made  a  statement  in  the 
Ooubie  Heed  CIassr(M>m  column  :  "The  only 
way  to  know  the  flnKerinKs  of  any  wind- 
played  instrument  is  to  understand  its 
physical  construction."  Don’t  become  con¬ 
fused,  because  understandiiiK  the  physical 
construction  of  an  instrument  Is  not  really 
as  difllcult  as  it  sounds.  L>et  us  u.se  the 
oboe  for  our  first  experiment. 

'The  oboe  Is  built  or  constructed  funda¬ 
mentally  in  the  key  of  D  major.  Ia‘t  us 
reason  a  moment  to  prove  this.  The  funda¬ 
mental  tones  of  the  oboe  are  those  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  holes  without  the  use  of  the 
keys.  In  examining  these  holes  we  find 
only  six  with  which  we  play  a  complete 
scale,  and  this  scale  is  D  major  in  sound. 
I.,et  us  try  it  with  the  instrument.  All  six 
holes  covered  by  the  fingers  produce  the 
tone  of  D.  Open  the  bottom  hole,  or  shall 
we  call  it  hole  6,  and  we  produce  the  tone 
K.  Oi)en  hole  5,  we  have  F  sharp :  hole  4, 
O;  hole  3,  A:  hole  2,  B;  hole  1,  C  sharp. 
Now  close  holes  2,  3.  4,  .1,  6,  and  we  pro¬ 
duce  D  again  one  octave  higher  than  when 
all  six  holes  were  closed.  Hence,  we  have 
l>layed  the  complete  major  scale  of  I). 

So  far  in  our  experiment  we  are  limited 
to  a  one-octave  playing  range  In  the  scale 
of  D  major  only.  In  order  to  extend  this 
playing  range  to  higher  tones,  a  seventh 
hole  was  found  neces-sary.  This  seventh 
hole  was  placed  above  hole  1  but  had  to 
be  operated  by  the  use  of  a  key  to  cover 
or  open  the  seventh  hole.  This  seventh 
hole  we  now  know  ^s  our  first  octave  key. 
By  adding  the  octave  key  to  our  low  E 
we  are  able  to  play  E  an  octave  higher. 
F  sharp  and  O  are  also  made  in  this  man¬ 
ner.  Now  we  have  a  range  from  low  D 
just  below  the  treble  staff  to  <•  just  almve 
the  treble  staff,  still  all  in  the  scale  of  D 
major.  In  order  to  extend  higher  in  range 
we  add  an  eighth  hole  above  hole  7,  oi>er- 
ated  by  a  key  which  is  our  second  octave 
key.  With  the  aid  of  our  .second  octave 
key  our  range  extends  through  high  C 
sharp.  Now  we  are  only  one  half  tone 
short  of  two  complete  octaves  In  the  scale 
of  D  major. 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  a  conically- 
bored  tube  with  eight  holes  bored  system¬ 
atically  along  its  side.  Six  we  cover  with 
our  fingers  only  and  two  with  keys,  using 
the  fingers  of  course.  We  are  playing  two 
complete  octaves  (within  a  half  step)  in 
the  scale  of  D  major. 

L,et  us  go  back  for  a  moment  and  ana- 
ly«e  just  how  this  system  o|)erates.  Cover 
all  six  holes  which  sound  D  and  think  up¬ 
wardly  as  we  remove  each  finger  in  rota¬ 
tion.  Here  we  go— D,  E,  F  sharp,  G,  A,  B, 
C  sharp.  Now  by  covering  holes  2,  3,  4,  6, 
6,  we  play  another  D  one  octave  higher.  In 


other  words,  by  o|M*ning  hole  1  only,  it 
acts  as  an  octave  key  on  the  tone  I>.  This 
we  will  know  as  the  half  hole.  Now  E 
through  G,  the  octave  tones  are  produced 
by  adding  octave  key  1  to  the.ae  tones.  E 
through  G.  likewise,  the  tones  A  through 
C-sharp  octave  tones  are  produced  by  add¬ 
ing  the  second  octave  key.  Here  is  what 
it  amounts  to  at  this  |>oint:  the  physical 
construction  of  the  oboe  is  primarily  one 
octave.  By  using  the  half  hole  and  the 
two  extending  octave  keys  we  extend  its 
range  to  two  octaves. 

Fundamentally  the  extended  tones  of  the 
oboe  are  in  octaves.  If  we  play  the  funda¬ 
mental  tone  of  E,  then  add  an  octave  ke.v, 
we  will  still  be  playing  an  E  with  the  same 
fingering,  only  an  octave  higher  in  pitch. 

Now  to  get  out  of  the  ke.v  or  scale  of  D 
major.  In  examining  the  oboe  you  will 
find  all  of  the  keys  on  the  instrument 
above  hole  6,  when  pre.sesd.  will  oi>en  a 
hole  between  the  holes  we  cover  with  our 
flnger.s.  I-et’s  start  from  hole  6  and  go 
upward  on  the  instrument.  Between  holes 
5  and  6  there  Is  a  key.  When  that  key  is 
oi>ened,  or  added  to  holes  I.  2,  3,  4,  5  while 
clo.sed,  you  will  .sound  one  half  tone  higher 
in  pitch.  In  other  words,  play  E.  then  the 
key,  and  you  will  have  the  tone  F. 

I.,et's  go  on  up  the  line.  The  next  one  is 
between  holes  3  and  4  ;  this  Is  A  flat  or  0 
sharp.  Play  A,  which  are  holes  1  and  2. 
now  close  hole  4,  and  you  will  And  the  key 
between  holes  2  and  3  will  oj>en.  This  is 
B  Aat  or  A  sharp.  Now  close  holes  1  and  4 
and  you  will  And  the  key  between  holes 
1  and  2  will  be  open  ;  this  is  C  natural. 
Now  if  you  will  analyse  to  date  you  will 
And  you  have  a  complete  chromatic  scale 
from  low  D  through  high  C  sharp  (with 
the  exception  of  E  Aat).  The  E-Aat  key  Is 
the  Arst  key  that  opens  below  hole  6.  Add 
this  key  to  holes  1,  2,  3.  4.  5.  6  closed,  and 
you  will  play  low  D  sharp  or  E  Aat. 

Ol)en  hole  1,  or  as  we  know  it  the  half 
hole,  and  you  will  pla.v  just  an  rs’tave 
higher.  Now  you  have  a  complete  chro¬ 
matic  .scale  from  low  D  through  high  T 
.sharp,  and  it  all  comes  fundamentally 
from  one  octave  of  Angering,  or  twelve 
tones. 

So  far  with  our  experiment,  each  key 
that  we  have  pres.sed  oi)ens  ui>  an  added 
hole.  Now  let's  go  below  hole  6  (with  the 
exception  of  E  Aat)  and  we  And  they  work 
just  the  opposite.  When  you  press  a  key 
it  closes  an  added  hole. 

Our  Arst  one  to  close  will  be  C  sharp 
added  to  holes  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  Now  by 
opening  hole  1,  the  half  hole,  we  produce 
C  sharp  an  octave  higher,  and  this  will  be 
the  regular  Angering  for  this  C  sharp 
(third  space  treble  cleff).  In  playing  the 
fundamental  C  sharp,  all  Anger  holes  open, 
the  tone  is  very  nasal  In  sound  because  of 
the  extremely  short  tubing  In  which  the 
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Mr.  John  Beckerman,  Instructor  at  the 
VanderCook  School  of  Music,  boasted  that 
he  had  the  largest  class  of  bassoons  dur¬ 
ing  the  1950  Summer  Session  ever  assem¬ 
bled  at  any  Music  College.  18  Band  Direc¬ 
tors,  each  equipped  with  their  bassoon, 
studied  Woodwinds  2  (Bassoon  and  Oboe) 
every  day  of  the  Summer  Session.  If  there 


has  ever  been  a  class  In  any  Music  Col¬ 
lege  as  large  as  this,  Mr.  Beckerman 
would  like  to  know  about  it. 

The  VanderCook  School  of  Music  has 
a  comparable  Summer  Program  In 
Brasses,  Percussion,  Strings,  and  Voice. 
It  offers  a  complete  schedule  of  52  differ¬ 
ent  classes  with  22  of  the  nation's  most 
distinguished  Instructors.  Tlie  dates  for 


the  1951  Six  Weeks  Summer  Session  are 
June  18  to  July  27.  The  VanderCook 
School  of  Music  is  one  of  our  most  prac¬ 
tical  Colleges  and  offers  both  B.M.  and 
M.M.  degrees.  If  you  desire  their  com¬ 
plete  Bulletin,  drop  a  card  to  Lee  W. 
Petersen,  VanderCook  School  of  Musu-, 
1655  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago  12,  Illi¬ 
nois. 


air  pas.ses  through.  Hence  the  use  of  the 
half  hole  for  this  tone,  which  comes  funda¬ 
mentally  from  the  low  C  sharp  Angering. 

The  next  hole  to  close  Is  C  natural,  the 
next,  B,  the  next,  B  flat,  w'hlch  Is  the  low¬ 
est  tone  on  the  oboe.  Many  oboes  go  only 
to  B.  Let's  think  for  a  moment  starting 
from  low  C  sharp.  Angering  chromatically 
upward  through  C  natural.  Start  all  over 
again  using  the  half  hole  for  the  octave 
of  C  sharp,  D,  E  flat,  flrst  octave  key  for  E 
through  <1  sharp,  see-end  octave  key  for  A 
through  C  natural.  We  have  now  played 
two  octaves  in  range,  with  the  funda¬ 
mental  fln.'.erlng  of  one. 

I.iet  us  think  of  the  tones  from  low  C 
downward  as  being  extended  tones  down¬ 
ward,  in  order  to  keep  them  independent 
of  octave  fingerings.  C,  H,  B  (lat  below. 

Xow  let's  go  upward  to  our  extended 
tones  above.  The.se  start  with  high  C  sharp 
and  extend  upward.  The  three  tones  in  the 
middle  of  the  instrument,  C  sharp,  D,  and 
K  flat,  are  also  produced  hy  use  of  the 
half  hole,  the  difference  being  they  come 
from  overblown  12ths  instead  of  octaves, 
thus  F  sharp  (flrst  space  treble  clef)  : 
when  the  flrst  octave  key  is  added  to  this 
tone  It  goes  up  an  o<'tave.  When  this  same 
fundamental  tone  is  overblown  b.v  opening 
the  half  hole,  it  goes  up  a  12th  higher,  or 
high  C  sharp.  This  pattern  also  applies  to 
'!  going  to  high  D,  to  A  flat  going  to  high 
K  flat.  This  Is  the  result  of  what  we  know 
as  harmonic  tones  cau.sed  from  overblow¬ 
ing.  They  are  very  apt  to  be  sharp  In 
pitch  and  can  readily  be  lowered  to  proiter 
pitch  by  adding  the  low  C  key  with  these 
harmonic  flngerlng.s. 

There  Is  also  a  series  of  harmonic  tones 
starting  on  low  C  chromatically  upward 
through  F.  By  u.sing  the  second  octave 
key  added  to  each  «>f  the.se  fundamental 
tones,  they  result  In  12ths  above.  Thusly, 
C  just  below  the  treble  staff  becomes  G 


just  above  the  treble  staff.  C  sharp  be¬ 
comes  G  shari).  D  becomes  A.  E  flat  be¬ 
comes  B  flat.  E  becomes  B.  And  F  becomes 
C.  These  overblown  or  harmonic  tones  ere 
in  good  pitch  and  are  worth  working  on. 
Remember,  12th.s  produced  by  the  u.se  of 
the  half  hole  are  all  automatically  sharp 
In  pitch. 

In  the  Anal  analysis,  here  Is  what  we 
have  learned  through  our  knowledge  of  the 
physical  construction  of  the  oboe.  Start¬ 
ing  with  C  sharp  just  below  the  treble 
staff,  we  have  a  fundamental  chromatic 
scale  upward  through  C  natural  (third 
space  treble  clef).  With  the  proiier  use  of 
the  half  hole,  1st  octave  key,  and  2nd  oc¬ 
tave  key,  we  have  an  additional  chromatic 
scale  through  high  E  flat  above  the  treble 
staff.  We  have  three  extended  tone.s  below 
(  D,  B.  and  B  flat)  and  two  extended  tones 
alM)ve  (high  E  and  F)  which  are  inde¬ 
pendent  of  our  other  flngerlngs.  This  is 
the  normal  range  of  the  oboe. 

Let's  just  pause  for  a  moment  and 
think.  If  every  instrument  we  learn  to 
play  was  understood  thoroughly  in  this 
manner,  how  well  we  could  know  our  in¬ 
strument  from  top  to  bottom.  How  im¬ 
possible  it  would  be  to  even  think  of 
comparing  its  construction  with  that  of 
another  instrument.  Each  instrument  Is 
of  an  independent  construction  and  must 
lie  recognized  and  studied  as  such.  Other- 
wl.se  the  confusion  from  compari.son  of  this 
to  that  becomes  so  great  we  are  not  sure 
because  of  the  comparison.  This  I  have  be¬ 
lieved  for  years  and  will  continue  to  be¬ 
lieve  until  someone  proves  I  am  wrong. 

-May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  wish  all 
of  you  a  very  joyous  holiday  .season.  The 
best  of  everything  during  the  coming  year. 
.May  it  he  prosperous  and  .succe.ssful  to  all. 

Plea.se  continue  your  fine  letters.  I  en¬ 
joy  each  and  every  one  of  them.  So  long 
for  now. 


LINTON  MFC.  CO.,  INC. 

ELKHART,  INDIANA 
MAKERS  Of  FINE  OBOES  AND  BASSOONS 


. .  .  the  Double  PeeeJ 
Instrument  is  a  sin'jle 
Instrument  business.  Be 
sure  to  heat  the 
new  large  bore 
Linton  Bassoon. 

Writ*  for 
mil  Catalog 


MASTER  DIFFICULT  RHYTHMS 


;5tondard  FRANZ  El«ctrk 
Metrononw  Q  SI7.2S 
With  Perfect 

Fla<h.beat  □  JU.75 


FRANZ  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

NtW  HAVEN.  CONNiCnCUT 
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BY  PEDLER 


Here  is  a  master  instrument  whose  su¬ 
perior  qualities  will  enthuse  you  instantly. 

Pedler  craftsmen,  through  the  fourth 
generation,  have  specialized  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  woodwinds  only.  They  appre¬ 
ciate  your  needs  as  a  player  and  are 
receptive  at  all  times  to  ideas  for  im¬ 
provement.  Their  sole  aim  is  to  build 
instruments  that  will  "better  your  per¬ 
formance"  and  enable  you  to  attain 
greater  recognition. 

Arrange  with  your  local  dealer  to  try 
a  Pedler  today!  Send  fot  FREE  folder. 


P  E I)  L  E  P 

L  o  .M  p  A  i\  y 
CidhntiLiiJit  WooiwihJs 


DEPT.  703,  ELKHART,  INDIANA 


RAISE  FUNDS 

TJi*  MU  COVETTE8  »i»— with  SHfLION'S 
3  riTorltc  perfumM.  OLD  SncK,  FRII^'D- 
HHIP'8  GARDEN  and  DESERT  riX>WER. 
Studrnla!  Trachera!  Raiie  moner  tor  jrour  claai. 
rlub,  arhool.  ric.  with  no  rlTort.  Eirrllrnt  rrpMt 
itrm  with  runitant  lourrr  of  Inroaw.  NO  TAX 
FORMS.  Wrilr  for  driaili  now. 

STUART-CHASE  CO.  North  Rw-qm.  N.  J. 


How  to  Play  the  Flute  \ 


Adt  TyU  CbniMiih 
yojuA  3>lubi  QwLdJtionA 

Send  them  to 

Rex  Elton  Fcdr 

957  South  Corona  St., 

Denver  9,  Colorado 


Chrittmai  Tima  Again 
Here  It  Is,  (tentle  readers,  Christmas 
Time  Again.  This  is  the  time  of  the  year 
that  ali  Christian  Men  and  Women — The 
World  over — turn  their  attentions  to  such 
(■ontributions  that  may  seem  to  be  most 
helpful  to  all  living  souls.  That  each  and 
every  one  of  you  may  have  a  Very  Merry 
(Thrlstmas  Is  the  sincere  wish  of  your 
columnist  and  friend,  Rex  Elton  Fair. 

Peacs  on  Earth 

"Peace  on  Eiarth,  (Jood  Will  towards 
Men."  Expressive  Indeed,  are  these  few 
words,  and  especially  so  at  this  time  of 
the  year  when  the  minds  of  men  are  most 
receptive  to  this  message.  If  only  the 
Spirit  of  Yuletlde  could  live  throughout 
the  whole  year,  then  surely  our  desire  for 
harmonious  living  could  not  be  so  com¬ 
pletely  wrecked  by  a  few  misguided  Indi¬ 
viduals  possessed  of  such  power  as  to  be 
able  to  destroy  Ideas  "Idealistic"  created 
hourly  and  dally  by  the  most  of  us.  Such 
thoughts  as  these  bring  to  mind  a  poem 
"most  beautiful"  according  to  our  way 
of  thinking.  It  was  written  by  a  very 
dear  friend  and  we  should  like  to  quote 
it  in  this  column. 

The  Christmas  Child 

They  followed  the  star  to  Bethlehem, 
Across  the  desert  sand; 

They  followed  the  star. 

Though  It  led  them  far 
From  home  and  native  laud. 

They  carried  rich  gifts  to  Bethlehem, 

Gifts  for  the  JUauger  King, 

The  Christmas  Child 
Whose  sweet  eyes  smiled. 

When  he  heard  the  angels  sing. 

They  sent  tis  a  message,  those  Magi  Kings, 
From  ages  remote  and  dim; 

Follow  His  star,  ^ 

Though  it  lead  you  far, 

It  will  bring  you  safe  home  to  Him. 

This  lovely  offering  comes  from  the  |)en 
of  I>ola  Allison  Haynes  of  the  Wm.  S. 
Haynes  Co.,  108  Mass.  Avenue,  Boston, 
Mass. 

The  Flute  and  Flute  Playing 
While  attending  a  lecture  and  demon¬ 
stration  given  by  you  at  the  I’niversity 
of  Colorado  last  summer,  on  The  Flute 
and  Flute  Playing,  mimeographed  copies 
were  pas.sed  out  to  each  of  us.  In  some 
unac<-4>untable  manner  my  copy  has  been 
mislaid,  and  every  day  I  feel  in  need  of 
It.  Would  It  b»»  possible  for  you  to  send 
me  such  copy?  Self  addressed  stam|>ed 
envelope  for  your  convenience.  Thank  you 
Mr.  Fair.  Sincerely,  Joe  Stearns,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Answer:  The  desired  copy  will  be 
mailed  to  you  at  once.  If  any  other 
readers  of  this  column  should  like  a  copy 
it  will  be  our  pleasure  to  mail  tham  to 
you.  R.  E.  F. 

Schliaf  Kay  on  tha  Boahm  Fluta 
Question :  What  is  this  Schllef  key — as 
added  by  some  flute  manufacturers — to 


the  Boehm  system  flute?  What  Is  the 
purpose  of  it,  and  with  what  Anger  is  it 
used?  B.  O.  D.,  Chicago,  III. 

Answer:  The  key  In  question  is  really 
an  octave  key  and  operates  with  the 
thumb  of  the  left  hand.  It  Is  supi*osed 
to  be  of  the  same  assistance  as  the  octave 
key  on  the  saxophone  or  the  "twelfth” 
on  the  clarinet. 

W'hen  used  on  middle  D  It  has  the  effect 
of  helping  or  Improving  tone  production 
and  tonal  color  but  from  there  on  up  It 
seems  that  the  Influence  is  hardly  de¬ 
tectable.  All  In  all,  this  key  seems  to  be 
of  such  little  Improvement — if  any — that 
it  has  not  been  generally  adopted  by  our 
flute  manufacturers. 

The  D  Flat  Piccolo 

Vuesliou:  I  have  a  very  flue  wood  D 
flat  piccolo  and  a  nice  collection  of  solos 
written  for  piccolo  In  C  with  piano  ac¬ 
companiment.  Also  I  am  fortunate  enough 
to  have  a  charming  little  wife  that  plays 
piano  most  beautifully.  Have  tried  pull¬ 
ing  the  head-joint  of  my  instrument  out 
so  that  C  sounds  C  but  that  throws  it  ail 
out  of  tune.  Is  it  possible  to  make  use 
of  such  a  combination?  J.  D.,  Waco, 
Texas 
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Aniiwer:  There  are  two  ways  In  which 
you  may  use  your  solos  with  the  piano. 
One  Is  fhr  you  to  transpose  your  part  a 
half  step  lower,  the  other  is  to  let  the  little 
wife  transpose  her  part  a  half  step  higher. 
This  would  be  a  “big  order”  for  the  Mrs. 
so  we  would  suggest  that  you  do  the 
transposing.  Most  standard  piccolo  solos 
are  written  in  the  keys  of  C,  G  or  D. 
When  transposed  a  half  step  lower  it 
would  demand  that  you  play  your  solos 
in  C  flat,  G  flat  or  D  flat.  This  is  not 
easily  done  either.  Better  trade  your  D 
flat  for  a  C  unles.s  you  feel  that  transpos¬ 
ing  will  add  enough  to  your  scholastic 
standing  to  make  the  effort  seem  worth 
while. 

Orchestral  Studies 

Question :  Is  it  possible  to  buy  solo  flute 
l>arts  to  various  orchestral  scores,  sym¬ 
phonies  and  modern  works  included?  S. 
S.  S.,  yetp  Orleans,  La. 

Ansicer:  W.  Barge  has  complied  many 
volumes  of  such  work.  In  addition  Kmil 
Prill  has  turned  out  some  twelve  volumes. 
The  Cundy-Bettoney  Co.  of  Boston  pub- 
li.sh  such  volumes  as  does  Carl  Fischer 
Masic  Co.,  Cooper  Square,  N.  Y. 

Flute  Springs 

Question:  Keys  “Low  C,”  middle  C  and 
<J  are  terribly  slow  in  action.  Do  you  feel 
that  new  springs  should  be  installed? 

.tnaiccr:  Your  trouble  may  be  in  what 
we  call  the  “Hinge  Steels”  meaning  the 
long  rods  or  "screws”  ut>on  which  the 
action  works.  Many  times  these  rods  be¬ 
come  corroded  and  must  be  taken  out, 
IKilished  and  oiled  before  they  can  be 
manipulated  by  any  spring.  If  this  i.s  nut 
the  cause  of  your  trouble,  then  the  spring 
can  be  .strengthened  by  unhooking  from 
the  spring  catch  and  bent  backwards  to 
the  extent  that  new  life  seems  to  appear. 
ThLs  is  a  delicate  bit  of  mechanism  and 
unle.ss  you  are  highly  talented  as  a  me¬ 
chanic,  better  take  your  flute  to  some 
flne  repair  man. 

Position  of  Fingers 

Question :  When  playing  the  flute, 

should  the  Angers  be  raised  far  above 
the  keys  or  kept  as  close  to  the  keys  as 
possible?  I  am  not  a  flutist  but  the  hand 
and  Anger  positions  of  the  young  flutists 
in  my  band  annoy  me  very  much.  It 
seems  to  me  that  only  Inaccuracy  can 
come  from  raising  the  Angers  high  above 
the  keys,  some  close  to  the  keys  and 
others  far  above.  Your  recommendations 
in  this  regard  will  be  highly  appreciated. 
Please  just  call  me  John  Doe  from  Shan- 
grain. 

Ansirer:  You  are  right  in  your  criti¬ 
cism  of  such  position.''.  We  would  suggest 
that  you  get  all  your  flutists  together  in 
a  class.  Have  each  one  assume  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  grasping  an  imaginary  baseball 
with  the  left  hand  first.  While  the  hand 
is  in  this  position  Just  slip  the  flute  into 
place  and  the  student  will  discover  that 
it  fits  almost  perfectly.  Keep  fingers 
curved  forward,  thumb  included.  Let  only 
Ihe  tips  of  the  fingers  contact  the  keys. 
When  they  are  raised  to  release  the  keys 
let  them  come  up  just  enough  to  clear  the 
keys.  After  some  rehearsing  in  this  re¬ 
gard.  then  let  them  try  the  same  with 
the  right  hand.  Following  that,  it  is  well 
to  let  them  play  the  C  scale  from  low  C 
up  two  octaves.  Make  sure  that  it  is  done 
very  slowly  and  that  each  finger — as  it 
rdeases  the  key — is  still  in  contact  with 
the  key.  This  is  of  course  rather  difficult 
to  do  and  is  dealing  in  exaggeration,  but 
to  go  to  such  extremes  in  making  sure 
that  finger  i>ositions  are  correct  is  time 
well  spent.  All  our  students  in  need  of 
such  correction  get  it  In  this  fashion  and 
results  have  always  been  most  pleasing. 


Minor  Scales 

Question:  Recently  I  heard  a  demon¬ 
stration  as  pertaining  to  good  forms  of 
Flute  Study.  It  was  given  by  one  of 
your  graduate  students  of  the  University 
of  Colorado.  I  do  believe  that  his  name 
was  Delaney.  Anyhow,  he  knew  ail  the 
minor  scales  and  gave  a  performance  of 
them  such  as  I  have  never  heard  before. 
Let  it  be  known  that  I  am  not  a  flutist, 
but  a  pianist  with  a  Master  of  Music  de¬ 
gree.  If  it  is  reasonable  of  me  to  ask 
this  of  you  I  wish  that  you  would  define 
your  outline  of  procedure  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  to  that  of  teaching  all  the  minor 
scales.  Thank  you  very  much.  Always 
you  have  made  flne  response  to  my  ques¬ 
tions.  C.  L.  D.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A>iswer:  Thank  you  for  your  good  let¬ 
ter.  I  wish  that  space  would  allow  us  to 
print  it  in  full.  Along  with  all  other 
studies  including  solos,  band  and  orches¬ 
tral  parts  that  much  occupy  the  student's 
attention,  make  sure  that  he  can  play 
all  Major  scales  starting  with  the  scales 
of  C,  then  F  and  G,  etc.  until  all  fifteen 
scales  are  thoroly  memorized.  Next  should 
come  the  Major  arpeggios  and  following 
that,  the  minor  ari>eggios.  It  is  most  es¬ 


sential  that  the  student  be  perfectly  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  minor  chords  before 
proceeding  to  study  and  to  memorize  the 
minor  scales.  This  is  true  because  the 
second  note  of  each  minor  chord  will  give 
him  the  relative  major  to  that  or  any 
given  minor  key.  Many  theorists  claim 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  Natural 
minor  scale.  Analysis  will  of  course  show 
that  such  a  scale  is  merely  a  Major  scale 
BUT:  I  find  that  to  use  this  Natural 
Minor  Scale  as  a  stepping  stone  to  fur¬ 
ther  procedure  is  a  very  flne  method. 
When  all  the  Natural  minors  are  easily 
played,  then  show  him  how  to  raise  the 
seventh  a  half  step  and  the  Harmonic 
minor  has  been  created.  After  these  scales 
have  been  mastered,  then  ask  him  to  play 
the  C  Major  scale  but  to  lower  the  third 
a  half  step  in  ascending.  Upon  descending 
let  him  come  down  with  the  Natural  minor 
and  by  so  doing  he  has  played  the  Melodic 
minor.  Recently  I  suggested  this  to  a  flne 
student  who  was  about  to  take  his  exam¬ 
ination  for  a  degree  in  piano.  He  told  me 
that  he  had  never  understood  the  various 
formations  of  minor  scales.  Within  a  half 
hour's  time  he  had  played  them  all  and 
understood  them  most  thoroughly. 
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How  to  Compose  and  Arrange 


JhiL  ^ompoAohA. 
and.  QManqahA.  CtfMSUi. 

By  C.  Wallace  Gould 


Director,  Dept,  of  Music 
Southern  State  Teachers  College 
Springfield,  South  Dakota 

Kvery  once  in  a  while  the  question 
comes  up  as  to  the  (lossibility  of  IncludinR 
a  selection  for  piano  with  band  accom¬ 
paniment  in  a  band  concert.  That  this  is 
done  from  time  to  time  can  be  proved  by 
exa  mining  some  of  the  past  programs  of 
leading  school  and  professional  bands 
around  the  country. 

Being  somewhat  of  n  pianist  himself, 
your  columnist  remembers  how  some 
.vears  ago  he  played  a  selection  called 
"The  Clock  and  the  Dre.sden  Figures”  by 
Ketelbey.  The  piano  solo  part,  which  he 
played,  was  not  overly  difficult  and  yet 
had  a  certain  effectiveness  when  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  varied  tone  colors  of  the 
band  accompaniment.  This  ability  to  con¬ 
trast  with  other  instrumental  tone  colors 
and  at  the  same  time  to  be  able  to  hold 
its  own  In  combination  with  other  instru¬ 
ments  Is  one  of  the  piano’s  outstanding 
characteristics. 

Most  of  the  great  composers  have  con¬ 
sidered  the  piano  to  be  the  best  solo 
instrument  for  use  in  concertos  that  there 
is.  Unlike  the  violin  or  flute,  whose  tones 
are  too  easily  absorbed  in  the  mass  of 
tonal  color,  the  piano  tone  will  usually 
<'Ut  through  providing,  of  course,  that  the 
accompaniment  Is  not  too  heavy. 

Not  long  ago,  I  remember  hearing  a 
very  good  pianist  play  the  solo  part  of 
the  first  movement  of  the  Piano  Concerto 
in  A  minor  by  Edward  Grieg  with  the  ac¬ 
companiment  of  a  fine  band  playing  a 
transcription  of  the  original  orchestral 
parts.  The  band  arrangement  was  not  too 
difficult  and  consequently  was  played  with 
good  resonance,  blend,  and  balance.  Al¬ 
though  the  tonal  color  achieved  was  not 
exactly  the  same  as  It  would  have  been 
with  a  fine  symphony  orchestra,  neverthe- 
le.ss  it  was  an  effective  substitution.  And 
the  audience  that  heard  the  performance 
enjoyed  the  playing  of  the  concerto  as  was 
evidenced  by  the  round  of  applause  that 
it  gave  both  the  band  and  the  soloist  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  number. 

There  are  quite  a  good  many  hand  se¬ 
lections  not  arranged  with  piano  parts  that 
can,  nevertheless,  be  easily  re-arranged 
to  utilise  the  piano  in  one  way  or  another. 
Most  overtures  and  novelty  selections  that 
are  published  today  include  some  form  of 
Piano-Conductor  part.  A  pianist  with  a 
little  imagination  can  often  take  this  part 
and  work  it  u,*)  so  that  jiarts  of  it  at 
least  can  be  used  for  piano  solo  purposes 
while  the  band  parts  can  be  cut  down  to 
a  minimum  or  even  completely  eliminated 
in  certain  sections  of  the  composition. 

Not  that  a  good  director  would  want  to 
do  this  with  .very  many  of  his  numbers  ; 
nevertheless,  It  Is  a  technique  that  can  l>e 
employed  now  and  then  to  give  more  of 
the  element  of  tonal  contrast  to  the  band 
program.  And  this  is  something  that 
every  band  program  needs,  namely — tonal 
color  of  a  different  type. 


And  .speaking  of  the  piano  brings  to 
mind  the  fact  that  a  good  pianist  can  often 
be  of  great  use  in  a  band  in  other  ways 
than  as  a  piano  soloist.  As  a  band  di¬ 
rector,  your  author  has  always  worked 
on  the  theory  that  the  best  person  to  play 
the  bass  drum  in  a  band  Is  a  person  who 
has  had  a  fair  amount  of  piano  study, 
other  things  such  as  a  sense  of  rhythm, 
the  ability  to  carry  the  Instrument,  etc. 
Iieing  equal. 

For  handling  the  Bell-Lyre,  a  piani.<«t  Is 
in  my  opinion  the  logical  choice.  It  would 
likewise  naturally  follow  that  it  would 
take  a  student  of  the  piano  to  make  a 
good  xylophone  player  and  even  the  cym¬ 
bals  can  often  be  best  managed  by  a  good 
sight  reader  developed  by  extensive  ex- 
l>erience  as  a  piano  player. 

I  doubt  if  there  are  very  many  band 
directors  who  wouldn’t  say  that  they 
would  rather  start  a  beginner  on  a  band 
instrument  who  has  already  had  some 
piano  than  they  would  one  without,  at 
least  in  most  cases.  There  is  something 
about  piano  study  that  is  basic  to  all 
musical  development.  There  are  many  de¬ 
tails  that  can  be  best  worked  out  with 
the  keyboard  and  that  once  solved  save 
much  time  when  a  student  starts  the 
study  of  a  brass  or  wood-wind  instrument. 

In  the  field  of  band  and  orchestra  ar¬ 
ranging,  the  ability  to  play  the  piano  is 
almost  a  must  requirement.  It  is  at  the 
piano  that  the  arranger  can  best  hear  the 
total  harmonic  effect  that  he  wishes  to 
obtain  from  his  instruments  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  registers.  It  is  at  the  piano  that  he 
can  work  out  some  of  his  best  special 
effects. 

Many  of  our  colleges  where  majors  in 
music  or  even  music  degrees  are  offered 
demand  that  before  a  student  can  gradu¬ 
ate  from  the  music  department,  he  should 
have  had  at  least  one  or  even  two  years 
of  piano.  This  requirement  to  me  seems 
fundamentally  sound  because  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  very  few  positions  In  the 
field  of  music  where  the  ability  to  play 
the  piano  now  and  then  is  not  a  useful 
asset.  As  accompanist  to  instrumental 
soloists,  the  pianist  is  always  in  demand 
just  as  he  is  to  serve  as  accompanist  to 
choral  groups  or  small  instrumental 
ensembles. 

Besides  all  this,  whether  or  not  we 
band  directors  like  to  admit  it,  the  piano 
and  its  big  brother,  the  organ,  are  the 
only  complete  and  independent  instru¬ 
ments  we  have.  In  other  words,  the 
cornetist  or  clarinetist  can  play  solos  un¬ 
til  the  cows  come  home  hut,  when  it  Is 
without  an  accompaniment,  the  effect  is 
Incomplete.  He  mu.st  have  either  the 
piano  or  a  substitute  for  it  in  order  to 
get  a  complete  effect. 

Of  course,  it  can  l»€  admitted  that  many 
musicians  have  studied  other  Instruments 
first  and  then,  realising  their  need  for 
training  on  the  piano,  have  tried  to  rem- 
<-dy  this  deficiency  afterwards,  often  with 
great  success.  Nevertheless,  this  Is  no 
argument  for  not  advertising  the  fact  that 
it  is  most  desirable  to  study  piano  first. 
There  is  little  doubt  among  most  musi- 
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article,  to  turn  it  into  an  argument  for 
piano  study.  I  am,  however,  convinced 
that  as  a  basis  for  work  in  composition, 
band  and  orchestra  arranging,  and  general 
musical  purposes,  the  piano  has  no  equal. 
FV>r  this  reason  I  am  not  going  to  apolo¬ 
gize  for  any  statements  1  have  made. 

Then  too,  the  piano  can  be  used  in  a 
variety  of  ways  on  your  band  program. 
As  an  accompaniment  to  soloists,  as  a  spe¬ 
cial  instrument  in  the  band  from  time  to 
time,  or  even  as  a  solo  instrument  in  its 
own  name,  its  usefulness  is  very  great. 

Never  should  a  band  director  discourage 
a  student  from  studying  the  piano.  Rather 
should  he  realize  that  the  better  the  stu¬ 
dent  can  play  the  piano,  the  better  pre¬ 
pared  he  will  be  to  advance  with  a  band 
or  orchestra  instrument.  For  this  reason 
every  band  director  should  encourage  each 
one  of  his  students  to  study  both  a  band 
instrument  and  piano  at  the  same  time 
where  at  ail  possible.  In  this  way  can 
the  band  director  better  lay  the  foundation 
fur  a  superior  band  program  in  his  school 
and  community. 

Merry  Christmas,  and  see  you  next 
month ! 


rians  that  piano  study  smoothens  the  way 
for  a  study  of  almost  all  other  musical 
in.struments. 

In  the  course  of  harmony  which  we  of¬ 
fer  here  at  Southern  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  an  essential  part  of  the  course  is  the 
practical  harmonisation  of  melodies  at 
the  keyboard.  It  has  always  seemed  to 
me  as  a  theory  teacher  that  our  work  in 
theory  is  incomplete  unless  in  addition 
to  the  written  work  we  demand  that  stu¬ 
dents  be  able  to  harmonise  their  exercises 
at  the  piano.  The  ability  to  make  up  an 
accompaniment  to  melodies  printed  in  song 
books  is  a  useful  asset  to  any  music 
teacher.  Interestingly  enough,  though 
students  often  insist  when  taking  the 
course  in  harmony  that  they  have  had 
little  piano  background  and  should,  there¬ 
fore,  in  their  opinions  not  be  required  to 
work  at  the  keyboard,  I  have  usually 
found  that  when  encouraged  sufficiently 
these  same  students  often  make  better 
records  with  their  keyboard  harmony 
work  than  do  other  students  who  have 
had  piano  training. 

I  didn't  intend,  when  I  first  planned  this 
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About  8  years  ago  manufacturers  and 
whole.salers  of  musical  instruments  and 
acces.sorles  decided  to  declare  a  competi¬ 
tive  truce  once  each  week  and  Join  in  a 
friendly  lunch  hour.  The  Music  Round 
Table  held  each  Thursday  is  informal, 
strictly  social,  has  no  membership,  any¬ 
one  in  the  trade  is  welcome.  In  the  8 
years,  the  Thursday  Music  Round  Table 
has  become  a  must  for  visitors  in  the 
trade  to  the  city.  Recently,  Joe  Groli- 
niund  of  the  Selmer  company  invited  the 
group  to  Klkhart,  and  the  above  picture 
is  the  result.  The  Chicago  boys  were 
lavishly  entertained  by  the  vast  music 
industry  of  Elkhart,  Indiana.  Reading 
left  to  right,  back  row :  Sol  Dinner,  Targ 
A  Dinner,  Chicago ;  C.  D.  BIckel,  Plant 
Manager,  Elkhart  Division,  H.  &  A.  Sel- 
mer,  Inc. ;  Fred  Blessing,  Blessing  Band 
Instrument  Company,  Elkhart;  J.  M.  Gro- 
limund.  President,  H.  &  A.  Selmer,  Inc. 
Klkhart ;  Floyd  Hutchison,  Executive  Vice 
President,  Elkhart  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce;  Richard  Madden,  Chicago  Musical 
Instrument  Company,  Chicago ;  Ralph 
Koyden,  Montgomery  Ward,  Chicago ; 
Plyde  Rounds,  Chicago  Musical  Instru¬ 
ment  Company,  Chicago. 


Third  row :  Ralph  Thompson,  Sales 
.Manager,  C.  G.  Conn,  Ltd.,  Elkhart ;  Rob¬ 
ert  Keyworth,  Manager,  Kay  Musical  In¬ 
strument  Company,  Chicago ;  Clarke  Fort¬ 
ner,  Manufacturers'  Representative,  Chi¬ 
cago;  I^it  R.  Juhl,  Juhl  Advertising 
Agency,  Elkhart;  Henry  Kuhrmeyer,  Pre.s- 
ideiit  Kay  Musical  Instrument  Company, 
Chicago;  Arnold  Berlin,  Chicago  Musical 
Instrument  Company,  Chicago;  Jack  Fed- 
der.sen.  Executive  Vice  President,  H.  &  A. 
Selmer,  Inc.;  Ed  Paro,  Midwestern  Rep- 
re.'sentative.  Music  Dealer,  Chicago. 

Second  row ;  Karl  Blessing,  Blessing 
Band  Instrument  Company,  Elkhart ; 
EJeorge  M  e  1 1  m  a  n  ,  Spiegel's,  Chicago  ; 
Robert  L.  Shepherd,  Editor  &  Publi.sher 
of  the  School  Musician,  Chicago ;  Dave 
Wexler,  Dave  Wexler  Company  of  Chi¬ 
cago  ;  “Tommy"  Thomitson,  Pedler  Clari¬ 
nets,  Elkhart ;  Walter  Larson,  Mayor, 
Elkhart. 

Front  row,  seated:  “Rube"  Olson,  Wm. 
Lewis  &  Son,  Chicago ;  “Buck"  Dolan, 
.Martin  Band  Instrument  Company,  Elk¬ 
hart  ;  Max  Targ,  Targ  &  Dinner,  Chicago ; 
Ed  Armstrong.  W.  T.  Armstrong,  Inc., 
Elkhart;  Robert  Helfrick,  Sales  Manager, 
liuescher  Band  Instrument  Co.,  Elkhart. 


We  can't  Print 
YOUR  Band's  Picture 
Until  We  Get  It. 
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FREE  PLANNING  HELP 


STANBURY  &  COMPANY 

210  West  8th  St.,  KANSAS  CITY  6,  MO. 


|j|7  LOOK  SHARPER  ^ 

i|  IH  fine  quality 

if  M-L  UNIFORMS 


Bandt  look  sharper  .  . 
ond  they  are  sharper 
iij  M-l  designed 
uniforms.  Your  band 
will  be  in  lone  wit’h 
The  times  when  fitted 
Out  by  M-L.  Get  the 
best  in  design,  style, 
appeorance,  work- 
monship  ond  fit — 
start  off  by  getting 
copy  of  our  full- 
color  bond  uni- 
I  forms  catolog*  SM, 
A  together  with 
sample  fabrics. 

You'll  be  glod 
■  you  didi 
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•  Cortveniently  tailored  uniforms 
ttsat  fit  eacts  years'  rsew  band 
group  wittsout  expensive  alter¬ 
ations. 

•  Smartly  styled  and  designed  to 
fit  your  ideas. 

•  Best  quality  materials  and  tai¬ 
loring  sized  and  fit  by  our 
exclusive  YEAR-TO-YEAR 
SYSTEM  give  LOW  UPKEEP 
COSTS. 

•  LONGER  WEAR  and  easier  re¬ 
fitting  year  after  year. 

•  LOWER  COST  per  year  of  wear. 


W  Don't  Miss  Learning  About 

This  Kovolvtionory  New  Improvement 

Before  ordering  new  or  replacensent  uniforms  for 
your  band  be  sure  to  get  all  the  details  of  the 
Stanbury  Uniform.  Learn  how  these  convention¬ 
ally  tailored  uniforms  can  be  refitted,  to  your 
ba^  each  succeeding  year  without  loss  of  style, 
beauty,  and  without  expensive  alterations. 

AVAILABLE  IN  WOOLEN  and  COTTON  FABRICS. 

in  your  choice  of  styles.  No  obligation  when  you 
ask  us  to  help  you  plan  your  next  order. 
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Flashy  Trojan  cardinal  and  9old  outfits  modelled  by  (left  to  riqhtj  Ray  Moran,  Don 
Eshoff,  Bob  Taylor  and  Howard  Talkinqton.  Their  helmets  are  made  of  plastic  and  are 
far  liqhter  than  they  look. 
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The  114-man  University  of  Southern 
California  band,  largest  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  blossomed  out  in  new  uniforms 
this  fall  for  the  first  time  in  three  years. 

Gold  helmets  topped  with  cardinal 
plumes,  gold  coats,  cardinal  trousers, 
white  shoes  and  gloves  give  the  SC  bands¬ 
men  the  flashiest  uniforms  Trojan  musi¬ 
cians  have  ever  worn. 

On  each  bandsman's  chest  is  a  shield 
with  the  three  torches  from  the  University 
seal  representing  art,  science  and  philos¬ 
ophy.  I 

Where  a  sword  would  hang  in  a  scab¬ 
bard  there  is  a  two-foot  long  gold  tassel. 

The  SC  band  is  under  the  direction  of 
Clarence  Sawhill,  one  of  the  nation’s  lead¬ 
ing  bandmasters.  Tommy  Walker,  assis¬ 
tant  director,  plans  the  music  and  march¬ 
ing  formations. 

Xew  .sparkling  drums  have  been  bought 
to  go  with  the  new  band  uniforms.  The 
whole  en.semble  has  focussed  more  student 
attention  on  the  band  than  at  any  time  in 
recent  years. 

SC  has  had  a  band  ever  since  the  Uni¬ 
versity  opened  in  1880.  Pictures  in  the 
University’s  historical  flies  show  that  the 
first  musical  organisations  were  small  and 
not  uniformed.  In  fact,  SC  bandsmen 
didn't  wear  special  uniforms  until  about 
1917,  and  then  they  looked  like  something 
out  of  one  of  John  Philip  Sousa’s  bands. 

World  War  I  influence  was  apparent  In 
the  1920  band  when  SC’s  musicians  wore 
cast-off  Army  uniforms. 

The  Rudy  Vallee  collegiate  influence 
.showed  up  in  1924  when  Trojan  bandsmen 
wore  white  sweaters,  shirts,  trousers  and 
shoes,  black  bow  ties  and  rooter's  caps. 

They  got  really  “hotcha"  the  next  year 
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AMERICAN  UNIFORM  COMPANY 
134  SO.  ELEVENTH  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  7,  PA. 


Made  to  Order 
Uniforms  for  All 
Organizations 
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70  Years’  Experience 
Catalog  and  Prices  Upon 
Application 

rETTUONE  BROS.  MFC.  CO 
nsroMna.  cmmh 2. oui 


2141  LINCOLN  AVE.,  DEFT.  S,  CHICAGO  14,  ILL. 
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with  “plus  fours,"  loud  sweaters  and 
matching  ■  stockings. 

The  short-skirted  Charleston  era  took 
over  in  1927  when  co-eda  in  the  band  wore 
loud  striped  sweaters  and  stockings,  white 
caps,  skirts  and  shoes. 

Men  wore  striped  blazers,  which  were 
considered  collegiate  in  1928,  and  sweater.>< 
and  tin  helmets  over  the  same  white 
trousers  and  shoes  the  next  year. 

The  Sam  Browne  belt  age  took  over  in 
1930,  and  a  Cossack  blouse  made  the  band 
uniform  distinctive  the  next  three  years. 

Sweaters  and  caps  came  back  in  1934, 
and  then  sports-tyi>e  coats,  slacks  and 
soft  hats  were  worn. 

West  Point  uniforms  were  worn  from 
1939  to  1946,  and  the  last  three  years  SC 
has  dressed  Its  bandsmen  in  conventional 
uniforms. 


Sand  TnuAk 
Seoiew 

Every  Number  Reviewed  in  this 
Column  has  been  Read,  Studied  by 
our  Own  Band,  is  accurately 
Graded  and  Described. 

By  Richard  Briffain 

Materials  Instructor 
and  Concert  Band  Director 
VanderCook  School  of  Music, 

E,  Eeiy:  M,  Medium;  0,  Difficult 

A  CHRISTMAS  FESTIVAL— (M) 
Ltroy  Anderton.  Just  off  of  the  press 
and  will  be  used  by  many  bands  op 
this  years  Christmas  Programs.  The 
number  is  not  too  difficult  as  far  as 
technic  is  concerned  but  will  require 
good  marcato  playing  as  the  tempos 
are  brisk,  in  some  places  requires 
good  separation.  A  variety  of  tempos 
and  keys  will  give  the  fantasy  a  great 
deal  of  appeal  to  all  concerned.  The 
score  is  full  throughout  with  no  in¬ 
struments  being  unduly  exposed.  Time 
for  performance  will  require  about 
six  minutes.  Pub — AtiUn  FI  Bd  $(i.00 
\  Hym  Bd  $H.00. 

\  DESTINATION  DIXIELAND— (M  1 
IMivid  Bennett.  Styled-Dixieland  and 
played  in  a  bright  two  to  a  bar.  Trom¬ 
bones  are  featured  and  have  a  bit  of 
glissando  work  but  the  parts  are  not 
too  hard.  Several  “off  beat"  licks  for 
the  brasses  will  give  the  students  a 
challenge  and  the  feeling  of  playing 
some  figures  that  are  typically  dixie¬ 
land.  The  number  is  quite  tuneful  and 
has  a  nice  clarinet  and  baritone 
smooth  melody  in  the  trio  with  brass 
licks  (hand  over  bell)  that  are  well 
arranged.  Three  minutes  is  about  all 
the  time  needed  for  this  quick  step 
sired  number.  Putt—C.F.  FI  Bd 

AN  AMERICAN  WEEK  END- 
(MD)  J,  J.  MorrUitejf.  This  original 
*ork  for  band  is  a  suite  in  four  parts 
I  Picnic-Outing.  II  Evening  Stroll,  III 
Concert  in  the  Park,  IV  Stepping  Out. 
The  Picnic-Outing  is  in  a  bright  two 
and  is  based  on  themes  of  tunes  that 
children  shout  to  one  another.  Good 
instrumentation  is  required  for  best 
results  an  the  suite  is  symphonic  in 


Ntw  Uniforms  Moko 
Bonds  Better,  Parents  Pronder 

Buy  from  fho  Reliable  Concerns 
Advertised  on  these  and  following  Pages 
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Wh’So* 


Make  ^'uuMoc^  America's 
Outstanding  Uniform  Value 


•  Year  after  year,  America’s  leading 
school  bands  choose  Craddock  Uniforms 
because  they  are  "tops”  in  style,  design, 
appearance,  fit,  and  workmanship.  All 
factors  considered,  Craddock  uniforms 
cost  less  per  year  to  own — afford  greater 
personal  pride  and  satisfaction.  Buy 
Craddock,  the  choice  of  champions. 


•  “TIm  Craddack  BaadsmM" 

—chock-full  of  practical,  origi¬ 
nal  uniform  design  ideas  is 
available  without  charge  to 
superintendents,  principals 
and  band  directors  only. 
Others,  81.50  per  copy. 
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SOUTHWIST  UNirOIMS 
WICNITA  3  KANSAS 
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YOUR  BAND 


"FECHHEIMER" 

UNIFORMS 

Write  ''land  Oapt.*' 
for  cofertelly  lllaf- 
troted  catalog,  taie- 
pla  tobrics  and  prices. 


THE  FECHHEIMER  BROS.  CO. 

UuMormt  ter  Over  45  fears 

CINCINNATI  2  OHIO 
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for  school  bands.  The  arrangement 
is  full  throughout  and  can  be  used  by 
all  bands  as  a  novelty  in  concert  or 
on  the  parade  grounds.  Pub — Rubank 
FI  Bd  fIJtS. 

FUGUE  IN  F  MAJOR— (M)  G.  F. 
Handel  Transcribed  for  band  by  Rus¬ 
sell  Harvey.  I  believe  that  a  number 
of  this  type  is  excellent  for  getting 
students  to  appreciate  and  understand 
more  serious  music  than  they  usually 
are  used  to  playing  and  also  it  se¬ 
verely  tests  their  ability  to  count 
time  accurately  since  many  of  their 
entrances  are  made  after  several 
measures  rest  and  in  a  different  part 
of  a  measure  than  some  other  voice 
has  made  an  entrance.  The  work  is 
in  a  moderate  four  and  requires  but 
about  four  minutes  of  playing  time 
as  it  is  but  fifty-one  measures  in 
length.  The  transcription  is  fine  pro¬ 
gram  material  and  will  be  good  train¬ 
ing  for  counting  well  and  playing  in 
tune.  Pub-Elkan-Vogel  FI  Bd  ti.50 
Syni  Bd  f4.00. 

1st  BRIGADE  I.M.G.  March— (M) 
Weldon. — arr.  F.  L.  Buchtel.  This  old 
timer  has  been  edited  and  revised  by 

-  10- 

August.  Ed.  sent  a  telegram,  however, 
wi.shing  the  club  a  very  successful  meet¬ 
ing  and  expressed  his  hoi>e  that  we 
wouldn’t  wait  twenty  years  for  another 
Pilgrimage.  Don't  worry,  Ed.,  plans  are 
in  the  making  for  a  wonderful  three-day 
celebration  next  August.  Be  prepared  to 
read  Gordon  Allen's  letter  In  our  next 
column.  He's  the  program  chairman  and 
his  letter  forecasts  the  future.  Merry 
Christmas!  and  'till  we  meet  again  in  '51 
let’s  be  Twenty  Yearily  Yours,  “Wis” 
Kichard,  Secretary. 


Opporfunity  School 

(Begins  on  Page  6) 
no  theory  exam  for  entrance. 

Applicants  need  two  letters  of  rec¬ 
ommendation  from  band  director,  mu¬ 
sic  teacher,  or  other  musicians  famil¬ 
iar  with  his  ability. 

Navy  Music  is  in  every  sense  a 
Career  Program.  When  a  man  enters 
the  School  of  Music  he  is  awarded  the 
musician’s  insignia.  His  principal 
duty,  wherever  he  is  sent,  will  be  play¬ 
ing  music.  His  goal  will  be  to  become 
a  Chief  Musician,  the  musical  director 
of  one  of  the  many  bands  and  orches¬ 
tras  of  which  the  Navy  and  the  coun¬ 
try  are  proud. 

Pay  as  a  Navy  musician  ranges  from 
175  a  month  to  $393  as  a  Chief  Musi 
cian. 

On  January  15th,  the  school  also  be¬ 
gan  training  selected  Army  bandsmen. 
Army  instructors  were  added  to  the 
teaching  staff  to  take  care  of  the  in¬ 
creased  enrollment. 

If  you  are  interested  in  this  spe¬ 
cial  training  in  music,  which  pays  you 
while  you’re  learning,  see  your  near¬ 
est  Navy  Recruiting  Station  and  ask 
for  special  application  blank  NRB-76. 
Or  if  you  wish,  write  for  information 
to  OfBcer  in  Charge,  U.  S.  Naval  School 
of  Music,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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style  and  arrangement.  The  Evening 
Stroll  (part  II)  is  an  andante  move¬ 
ment  featuring  the  woodwinds  with 
brasses  playing  block  style  harmony 
background  in  quarter  notes.  (Concert 
in  the  Park  is  a  march  tempo  section 
that  is  quite  marcato  and  give  the 
brasses  a  chance  to  play  out  more  and 
be  featured.  This  section  can  be  used 
as  a  separate  number  on  a  program 
without  using  the  other  parts  of  the 
suite.  Part  IV  “Stepping  Out”  is  mod¬ 
ern  in  its  rhythmic  structure  as  it 
is  in  a  “bounce  tempo.”  Several  en¬ 
trances  of  a  blues  tempo  will  appeal 
to  student  musicians  and  will  have 
audience  appeal  on  a  concert.  If  you 
have  a  good  band  and  adequate  in¬ 
strumentation,  I  would  suggest  that 
you  try  this  number  on  your  next 
program.  Pub — Witmark  FI  Bd  $4.00 
Sum  Bd  $7.00. 

DRY  BONES  ON  PARADE— (E) 
Harold  L.  Walters.  The  famous  “Dry- 
Bones”  now  in  march  time  and  well 
done  too.  This  arrangement  is  easy 
and  will  be  well  received  by  all.  Trom¬ 
bones,  baritones  and  saxes  are  fea¬ 
tured  in  the  last  half  of  the  trio  on 
some  smears  that  are  well  arranged 


20’Year  Club 

(Begins  on  page  10) 

With  regret  he  admits  however  that  the 
last  time  he  had  his  instruments  out  of 
the  case  was  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
war  (II)  when  he  played  with  the  Grand 
Itaplds,  Michigan,  Symphony.  "I  do  di¬ 
rect  a  church  choir  and  sing  occasionally 
but  my  work  keeps  me  busy  about  ten 
hours  a  day.” 

Are  you  eligible  for  membership  in  the 
club?  Weil,  let's  see  ...  If  you  attended 
Interlochen  for  one  season — any  season 
and  are  of  college  age  or  older — you  are 
eligible  for  an  associate  membership.  If 
you  are  one  of  the  ol'  timers  who  attended 
the  camp  twenty  or  more  years  ago  then 
you  are  eligible  for  an  active  member^ip. 
Write  to  the  Secretary-treasurer,  Hart- 
land,  Michigan,  for  a  membership  blank. 
Active  dues  two  dollars.  Associate  three 
dollars.  You  will  receive  a  receipted  mem¬ 
bership  card  for  1950-51. 

Maurine  Bailey  Taylor  of  Evansville, 
Indiana,  teacher  in  the  college  there  and 
director  of  six  bands  and  six  orchestras, 
misses  camp  like  everything !  .  .  .  and  why 
shouldn’t  she? — both  her  and  her  daugh¬ 
ter  were  at  Interlochen  for  six  consecu¬ 
tive  summers!  Maurine  enjoyed  telling 
that  her  daughter  was  the  first  child  to 
attend  the  camp  who  was  the  child  of  a 
former  camper.  Congratulations! 

EM.  Shineman,  a  '30  camper  from  Cana- 
joharie.  New  York,  had  to  cancel  his 
plans  the  last  minute  and  couldn't  attend 
the  first  Pilgrimage  to  Interlochen  last 
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UNIFOTiM  COMPANY 
KAkiAS  CITY  Missoum 


DeMOULIN  Bros.  &  Co. 

GREENVILLE.  ILLINOIS 


Mr.  Buchtel  and  is  a  splendid  march 
in  6/8  time.  The  trio  offers  an  eight 
measure  drum  and  bugle  corps  effect 
that  will  offer  a  challenge  to  the 
brasses  in  articulating  evenly  and  in 
unison.  The  number  is  melodic  and 
should  be  in  the  library  of  all  bands. 
The  arranging  is  excellent  and  is  fnll 
throughout  and  will  go  well  on  the 
street  or  for  concert.  Pub — Kjos  FI 
Bd  $115. 
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GEORGE  EVANS  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

tiaee  IMO 

132  Nerfb  Fifth  St.,  Fbiladeipbla  4.  Ps. 
Dept.  S.M. 
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CABART  Oboes,  EngUsh-Homs,  Flutes,  CUri- 
nets  and  Bassoon.  Used  Lorce  and  Selmer  Oboes. 

rial  discount  for  Schools.  Oboe  reeds  exactly 
those  I  tise  as  first  Oboe  with  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Symphony  |1.S0  each.  Clarinet  reeds  doien 
12.00.  Saxaphone  reeds  doxen  $2.50.  Marcel 
Dandois,  2660  Mt.  Airy  Aye..  Cincinnati  24, 
Ohio. 


CALLING  ALL  BAND  DIRECTORS:  Rental 
plan  with  option  to  purchase  available  on  new 
and  reconditioned  band  and  orchestra  instruments. 
Write  for  our  32  page  catalog  which  we  will 
forward  upon  revest.  Nappe  Music  House,  2536 
Devon  Avenue,  Chicago  45,  Illinois. 


CONN  SOUSAPHONE  $250.00  —  Conn  BB 
Upright  Bass  $125.00  —  Conn  single  French 
Horn  $135.00  —  Vega  Double  French  Horn 
$165.00  —  American  Standard  Baritone  $95.00  — 
Lots  of  good  standard  make  comets,  trombones, 
clarinets  at  bargain  prices.  New  comets  and 
ebonite  clarinets  at  $75.00.  Save  money  with  us. 
Let  us  know  what  you  need.  Repairing  of  all 
instruments  from  piccolo  to  sousaphones.  Most 
complete  repair  s.hop  in  Elkhart.  Free  estimates 
on  all  >'Our  repairs.  Musician’s  Supply  &  Repair 
Co..  1030  S.  Ma  n  St..  Elkhart,  InJ 


HILTON  A.  ARFIN  does  quality  musical  in¬ 
strument  repairing  to  professional  standards.  Also, 
plating  and  lacquering  estimates  given.  Work 
guaranteed.  Mail  insured,  to:  Milton  A.  Arfin, 
152  East  91st  Street,  Brooklyn  12,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE;  2  brand-new  Cabart  Bassoons. 
Never  been  used.  Price.  $425.00  each.  By  Na¬ 
tional  Music  Camp.  Write  Lyman  A.  Starr, 
Band  Building,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana, 
Illinois. 


HARP — Lyon  &  Healy,  standard  size.  For  sale 
or  rent.  Ray  E.  Bannon,  Morris,  Illinois. 


HUNDREDS  of  reconditioned  and  new  instru¬ 
ments  just  what  schools  are  looking  for  ranging 
in  price  from  $47.50  up.  Big  stock  of  sousa¬ 
phones  from  $195.00  up.  Upright  Bass  horns 
from  $89.50  up.  Baritone  horns  from  $72.50  up. 
Alto  horns  and  mellophones  $45.00  up.  Hundreds 
of  saxophones  from  $49.50  up— C  melodies,  so¬ 
pranos.  altos,  tenors,  baritones,  etc.  Large  selec¬ 
tion  of  bass  and  alto  clarinets,  oboes,  bassoons 
at  low  school  prices.  Write  us  for  free  Bargain 
List.  Adelson’s  Musical  Instrument  Exchange, 
446  Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Mich. 


REED  MAKING 


BASSOON  REEDS — The  Ferrell  Bassoon  Reeds 
nationally  known  for  their  satisfactory  service, 
made  from  that  Fine  Quality  Genuine  French 
Cane,  of  my  own  hand  make.  4  reeds  $3.80 — 
$11.00  doz.  John  E.  Ferrell,  9523  Erie  Drive, 
Affton,  St.  Louis  B3,  Mo. 

(Bassoonist  with  St.  Louis  Symphony  Orchestra) 


BASSOON  REEDS.  HandmaSe  by  first  bas¬ 
soonist  Unit'd  States  Marine  Band,  $1.C0  each. 
William  Koch,  105  Galveston  Place,  S.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 


OBOE  REEDS — Handmade  by  Cleveland  Orch¬ 
estra  oboist.  3  for  $4.50.  Harvey  McGuire,  937 
Whitby  Road,  Cleveland  Hts.,  Ohio. 


OBOE  REEDS  —  Hand  made,  tested,  ready  to 
play.  Nothing  finer  regardless  of  price.  $1.00 
each:  85c  plus  old  tubes.  Russell  .Saunders,  Box 
157,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  SALE  RECORDS — Band  and  solo  instru¬ 
mental.  Collectors’  items.  1900-35,  Levy,  Clarke, 
Prvor  and  Sousa.  Reasonable.  Catherine  V. 
O’Brien,  15  First  Avenue.  Newtown  Square,  Pa. 

STRICTLY  NEW.  Bannon’s  In-The-Bell  Clari¬ 
net  Reed  Holder.  Be  the  first  in  your  band  to 
have  one.  $2.50  complete,  prepaid.  Mazon 
Music  Supply,  Mazon,  Illinois. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WE  WILL  PAY  HIGH  PRICES  for  your 
musical  instruments.  Especially  need  metal,  wood 
and  ebonite  clarinets,  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons, 
French  horns,  baritone  horns,  saxophones  of  all 
kinds,  hass  and  alto  clarinets,  sousaphones.  pic¬ 
colos.  alto  horns — (need  50  sousaphones).  Write 
B*  what  you  have  or  send  in  for  cash  appraisal. 
We  will  pay  transportation  charges.  Adelson’s 
Musical  Instrument  Exchange,  446  Michigan 
Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 


BUESCHER  Saxophone.  Clarinets,  cornet,  violin. 
Fine  condition.  George  W.  Otto,  Egg  Harbor, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE:  C.  G.  Conn  Piccolo  Db,  metal 
$65.00;  C.  G.  Conn  baritone  saxophone,  silver 
plated  $135.00;  King  trombone,  silver  plated 
SM.OO;  Conn  trumpet  like  new,  $75.00;  Holton 
Cornet,  brass  lacquer  $65.00;  Kohlert  Wood  clari¬ 
net,  new ;  $68.00 ;  Slingerland  street  drum,  white, 
12x15  like  new  $30.00;  Deagon  Vibraharp, 
$100.00;  Leedy  Song  hells  in  case,  $10.00;  Sere- 
nader  French  horn,  single  in  case,  new  $125.00; 
Selmer  conservatory  system  oboe  $145.00.  All 
violin  outfits  half  price :  Upright  alto  Martin, 
brass  lactjuered  like  new  $85.(>0;  All  1950  Demon¬ 
strator  instruments  sold  at  33^%  Discount. 
Hundreds  of  other  bargains.  What  do  you  need? 
Crestline  Music  Shop,  Crestline,  Ohio. 


FINE  prewar  Heckel  (Biebrich)  Bassoon  in 
p^fect  condition  at  one-half  original  cost.  Bean- 
tiful  case,  two  bocals,  and  handrest.  Reba  Varner, 
3808  Montana,  El  Paso,  Texas. 


NEW  RENTAL  WITH  OPTION  to  purchase 
plan  available  on  reconditioned  instruments.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  cornets,  trumpets,  clarmets,  trombones, 
and  other  reconditioned  instruments  available  for 
rental.  Write  us  for  details  also  free  Bargain 
List.  Adelson’s  Musical  Instrument  Exchange. 
446  Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Mich. 


UNIFORMS 


FOR  SALE:  67  Used,  but  good,  navy  blue  wool 
whipcord  band  uniforms,  double  breasted  with 
gold  trim,  and  Pershing  style  caps  and  gold  pom¬ 
poms  to  match,  all  for  $500.00.  Here  is  a  good 
buy.  Some  of  the  uniforms  have  l)een  worn  only 
a  year.  Myron  S.  McKrlvey,  Director  of  Music, 
Dayton  Oakwood  High  flchool,  Dayton  9,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE:  64  Two-Tone,  Blue  wool  uni¬ 
forms,  West  Point  style.  Gold  trim.  White  leath¬ 
er  belt.  Gold  ostrich  plumes.  Citation  cord.  Shake 
type  hat.  Only  six  years  old.  Extra  accessories. 
Buttons.  Emblems,  etc.  Wayne  O.  Gilfry,  La 
Grande  High  School.  La  Grande.  Oregon. 


FOR  SALE:  60  Red  and  White  Uniforms.  Coat, 
trousers,  cap.  and  belt.  Very  good  condition. 
Finest  wool  whipcord.  Contact  Frank  Kunkle, 
Wauseon  High  School.  Wauseon,  Ohio. 


BAND  UNIFORMS.  59  good  grade  all  wool 
uniforms.  Dark  Royal  Blue  trimmed  in  White. 
Coat,  trousers,  cap,  citation  cords.  One  drum 
major  and  one  white  conductors  uniform.  Good 
condition.  Junior  High  and  High  School  sizes. 
Unusual  offer  of  $475.00  for  lot.  Send  inquiries 
to  Band  Director,  Freeman  Burkholder,  Berne 
French  High  School.  Berne,  Indiana. 


CHERRY  AND  WHITE:  70  wool  uniforms  3 
years  old.  1  Director,  1  Major,  1  Majorette,  12 
front,  55  band.  _  Hat.  coat,  trousers,  belt,  citation, 
excellent  condition.  Frank  Bailey,  Armagh-Brown 
Joint,  Reedsville,  Pennsylvania. 


BLUE  AND  WHITE:  60  wool  uniforms,  1 
Director,  1  Major,  13  front.  45  hand.  Shako,  coat, 
trousers,  citation,  1  year  old,  excellent  condition. 
Frank  L.  Bailejr,  .Armagh-Brown  Joint.  Reeds¬ 
ville.  Pennsylvania. 


TUXEDO  SUITS  also  Full  Dress  (Tails)  outfits 
including  Vests  $25.00;  $30.00;  $35.00.  Every 
size,  late  style,  like  new.  Singlebreast  Tuxedo 
suits  $15.00.  Shirts  all  sizes  (Tuxedos  or  Tails) 
$2.50.  Ties  $1.50.  Dinkies  New  10  $4.00.  Forty 
white  palm  beach  coats  $60.0().  Two  batons  $5.00. 
Shakos  (used)  excellent  condition,  assorted  colors, 
sizes  $4.00.  Majorette  costumes  assorted  colors 
$5.00.  Drum  Major,  also  Band  Directors  suits 
$10.00;  $12.00.  Caps  $2.50.  Red  caps  $2.50. 
N’ew  Band  Caps  made  to  order  (any  colors)  $3.00. 
Comedy  land  coats,  caps  for  Hungry  Five 
Comedy  Clown  Bands.  Minstrel  wigs  $2.00.  End 
men’s  suits  $7.00.  Minstrel  white  coats  $1.50. 
Interlocutors  white  suits  $15.00.  Chorus  cos¬ 
tumes.  sets  Longs-Shorts-  etc.  Single  costumes 
Bargains.  Clown  wigs  bright  Red  full  crop^part 
bald  (new)  $4.00.  Mae  West  wigs  mohair  ma¬ 
terial  $4.00.  Beautiful  rumbas  $8.00.  Formal 
gowns.  Orchestra  coats  shawl  collars  double¬ 
breast.  white,  beige,  blue,  all  sizes  $8.00.  Other 
orchestra  coats  $4.00.  Tuxedo  trousers,  cleaned- 
pressed,  everv  size  $6.00.  Beautiful  curtain  gold 
designs  (8x39)  $40.00.  Red  Velvet  curtain  (12x 
20)  $75.00.  Free  Lists.  Wallace,  2416  N.  Hal- 
sted,  Chicago,  HI. 


Cheaper  Than 
Binding  Your  Own 


All  New  Fresh  Copies 


In  High  School  and  College 
Libraries,  throughout  America, 
band  and  orchestra  musicians 
have  access  to  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  in  school-year  bound 
volumes. 

Just  a  Few 
Remaining 

In  this  cyclopedia  of  music 
education,  20  years  in  compiling, 
both  student  and  director  will 
find  the  gratifying  answer  to  his 
every  problem;  the  right  solution 
expressed  in  the  practical  experi¬ 
ence  of  the'  nation's  most  author¬ 
itative  teachers  and  directors, 
past  and  present. 

Order  Vol,  21 'Now 

Each  summer  copies  of  the 
preceding  school  year’s  issues  of 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  Sep¬ 
tember  to  June  inclusive,  are 
bound  into  fine  books.  These 
bindings  are  in  red  library  linen 
with  stiff  covers.  Gold  lettering. 
Price,  $4.35  including  mailing 
charges.  Cash  in  full  must  ac¬ 
company  all  orders  whether  for 
immediate  or  future  delivery. 
Limited  supply.  Order  your  Vol¬ 
ume  21  NOW. 

The  School  Musician 

28  E.  Jackson,  Chicago  4 
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Begin  Work  NOW  on  Your 

BUNDLE  SUBSCRIPTION 

January  through  June  — 6  Big  Motivating  Issues 

Send  The  School  Musician  into  the  homes  of  your  band  and  orchestra 
musicians.  See  it  at  work  as  "salesman"  of  your  School  Music  Pro¬ 
gram.  When  parents  see  what  other  towns  are  doing  to  support  and 
advance  music  education  in  their  schools,  they  will  want  to  do  as 
much  for  their  own  children.  Let  The  School  Musician  work  for  you 
6  months.  See  for  yourself  what  it  will  do. 


I  25  Copies,  6  Issues,  for . $  1 6.50 

Special  Mid-Year  I  50  Copies,  6  Issues,  for .  3 1 .00 

Bundle  Prices  1  75  Copies,  6  Issues,  for .  38.50 

"  Cosh  Most  Accompany  Each  Order 


Orders  Under  this  Special  Offer  Must  be  Received  by  December  20  to  Get  the  January  Issue 

Send  Your  Order  Now.  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN— 28  East  Jackson  Bl..  Chicago  4 


Better  Band  Instruments  Since  1882 


When  inquiring  about  these  Instruments,  eases,  at  your  local  Music  Store,  or  writing 


THE  SWEETEST  CL  A  RIN 

Used  by  nearly  75%  6t  the  world  s 
finest  clarinetists.  Send  for  .free 
catalog. 

Carl  Fischer  Musical  Inst.  Co.,  Inc. 


direct  for  information,  lust  say  you  "sow  It  advertised  In  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN" 


on  IVAt  INS/dE.-  , 

LTDOlt  7he  oots/0^  ^ 


I 


A  •  Used  and  endorsed  by  America's  finest 
W  W  professionals.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

rl^Fischer^Musica^lnst^Co^^lnc^Coope^SquOre^N^Y^3^hl^Y^B  ^ 
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